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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


ADDRESS BY DR. JAMES L. SMITH OF FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Delivered before the Silentium Soctety, Omaha, Neb., May 20, 1971 


“God has not designed man to stand alone. He 
has surrounded him with a network of obligations 
and relationships. Total independence is impossible 
in a world where all human beings exist by a de- 
pendence upon each other.” 


—7|H1E human race is a vast brother- 
gs y| hood. Whether we accept the Bib- 

qj lical version of the origin of man 
or the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion, or assume the non-committal 
attitude of the agnostic, matters not. The 
fact of brotherhood remains, whatever may 
have been the origin of mankind. Anthropo- 


logy, philology, physiology, and numerous 
other “ologies” prove it. No matter what 


changes have been wrought by climate and en- 
vironment and civilization in the condition and 
outward appearance of varying races of men; 
no matter how they differ in language, cus- 
toms, and other respects, there are indications 
all sufficient to prove a common origin. Lan- 
guage roots, habits and customs, and _ tradi- 
tions, among widely separated peoples prove 
that they came from one parent stock. And 
the same principles of right and wrong lie 
at the foundation of the ethics of all races. 
The same passions, the same desires, the same 
instincts exist in all men, crude and unde- 
veloped in some; cultivated and refined in 
others. 

The proposition that mankind is a brother- 
hood receives further support when we observe 
the tendency of Nature in the case of other liv- 
ing organisms. Plants are grouped in families 
according to certain characteristics. No matter 
how divergent certain species may be, the 
scientist can always recognize the family by 
these characteristics. The same law holds 
among the beasts. Nature is essentially gre- 
garious in her tendencies. Not only are plants 
and animals created in groups, but they are 
usually located in groups. The old saying that 
“birds of a feather flock together” has its ori- 
gin in a self-evident truth, and it is as true of 
the flower, the weed, the beast, the ‘fish, the 
insect, as of the bird. 

Thus nature, in all her works, indicates that 
mankind is a brotherhood. It is true that the 
persecution, the oppression, the wars and 
blood-shed, in short, “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” that has prevailed among the races from 
time immemorial, and that still prevail too 
much, though in a less degree, give little token 
of the brotherhood of man. But the wars of 
races and nations are but family quarrels on 
a larger scale. Brothers and sisters of one 
family will disagree, dispute, quarrel, and even 
fight. Yet underneath all this surface hostility 


there is a brotherhood tie that needs but a com- 
mon interest or common danger to make itself 
felt. 

And so it is among races and nations. In 
spite of the vast array of military prepara- 


tions, the millions of armed men, the destruc- 
tive Dreadnaughts, the frontiers bristling with 
bayonets, there is an undercurrent of feeling 
running from nation to nation, from race to 
race. An event of world-wide interest will 
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call forth a wide-world response. Let a great 
disaster befall a part of the human race in 
one quarter of the world, and sympathy and 
help pour thither from the other quarters. A 
famine in India or a flood in China opens the 
hearts and purses of people in all lands. An 
eruption of Mount Pelee or an earthquake at 
Messina sends a thrill of horror and sympathy 
around the world. While the flames were 
still blazing, over ruined San Francisco, relief 
trains had been set in motion all over the coun- 
try to rush needed supplies to the stricken peo- 
ple. The great heart of humanity responds 
to the call of distress or to the thrill of a noble 
deed. When the allied armies were fighting 
their way to the relief of the endangered 
foreign population in Pekin, all the world 
awaited with bated breath the result. And 
when the glad news of success and deliverance 
was telegraphed to the world, how universal 
was the rejoicing. It is in moments like that 
that the brotherhood of man shows at its best. 
When Stanley found Livingstone, the civilized 
world rejoiced. When Booth shot Lincoln, 
the civilized world mourned. 


“For mankind is one in spirit, and instinct bears 
along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of 
right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s 
vast frame 


Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush cf 
joy cr shame :— 
rest have 


In the gain or loss of one race, all the 


equal claim.” 


There are times and occasions when the 
spirit of human brotherhood rises to the verge 
ot the sublime. Who can recall without a 
thrill the story of the Samoan disaster that 
brought woe to three nations? The United 
States ship “Trenton” was wrecked, and all 
on board were facing death that was only a 
question of a few moments. Just then the 
English ship “Calliope” passed the ‘Trenton,’ 
successfully fighting its way out of the harbor 
to safety in the teeth of the hurricane. Those 
American sailors, with Death already stretch- 
ing forth his hand to grasp them, showed the 
spirit of the old Roman gladiators who hailed 
the Emperor with the words, “About to die, we 
salute you,” for they cheered their more fortu- 
nate brothers on the English ship as_ they 
passed. 


“Then we climbed aloft to cheer her as she passed 
Through the tempest and the blackness and the 


foam: 

"Now, God speed you, though the shout should be 
our last, 

Through the channel where the mnie breakers 
comb 


Through the wild sea’s hill and hollow, 
On the path we cannot follow, 
To your women and your children and your home! 


“By the will of that stern chorus, 
By the motherland that bore us, 
Judge if we do not love each other well.” 


In our day there are many indications point- 
ing to a growing recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. The Red Cross Society is one; 
the Salvation Army is another; the Hague 
Tribunal and the move toward universal peace 
is another; and the numerous international 
meetings in the interests of science, medicine, 
education, etc., are others. 

All mankind form a universal brotherhood. 
But as there may be circles within a circle, so 
there are lesser brotherhoods within and form- 
ing a component part of the greater one. 
There is the brotherhood of race, which is 
answerable for radical antagonism and war- 
fare. There is the brotherhood of the nation, 
which is the base of international jealousies 
and conflict. There is the brotherhood of the 
state in our own Union, which gives rise to 
the doctorine of state rights, and which once 
came perilously near disrupting our country. 
There is the brotherhood of the community, 
which causes antagonisms between the city 
and the country, or between city and city, as 
for instance that between Chicago and St. 
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Louis or between Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
or between Omaha and Council Bluffs. And 
sO we can go on in ever diminishing circles 
of lesser and lesser brotherhoods until we come 
to the family, which is the ultimate founda- 
tion of all brotherhood. 

And thus | arrive in a rather roundabout 
way at that part of my remarks which | wish 
to emphasize most of all, and which is the 
main excuse for my presence among you this 
evening,—The Brotherhood of the Deaf. 

There is no stronger bond of brotherhood 
than the sympathy evoked by a common joy 
or a common misfortune. There is in all a 
deeply-rooted instinct to share our joys and 
our troubles with others. A great happiness is 
not perfect unless there is some one else to 
whom we can impart it and to whom we can 
look to partake of our rejoicing. A _ great 
trouble is doubly hard to bear if we have to 
endure it in silence and alone. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, it is none the less true that joy 
is multiplied by division while misfortune 1s 
diminshed. Joy, as well as misery, “loves 
company.” The impulse which leads us to un- 
load our troubles upon our friends is selfish 
it is true, but thoroughly human. The child 
falls and bumps its head and runs to mother 
crying. Mother kisses the bump, says a few 
comforting words, and in a moment smiles 
chase away the tears. Not that there is any 
sovereign remedy in mother’s kiss for child- 
hood’s many little aches and pains, but the as- 
surance of mother’s love and sympathy eases 
the pain. And so it is with us children of a 
larger growth. If we can unload part of our 
burden of trouble upon other shoulders we feel 
by so much lightened ourselves. Or if we 
share a misfortune in common with others, it 
does not seem hard to bear. ‘There is no lone- 
liness so utter, no isolation so complete, as 
that of one who is alone in misfortune, with no 
fellow-being near to understand and sym- 
pathize. The condition of such a one is com- 
parable to that of the sailor in the “Ancient 
Mariner,” with ° 

“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


The brotherhood of the deaf is a brotherhood 
of misfertune. Deafness is a misfortune, let 
us say what we will. It can be, as in our 
cases, greatly alleviated by education and en- 
vironment. But a misfortune it is, and a mis- 
fortune it will remain to the end of time. This 
misfortune is the cement that binds together 
the brotherhood of the deaf. The deaf have 
been called “‘clannish” as a term of reproach. 
3ut the spirit underlying the origin of the 
word has nothing of reproach in it. The clan 
was a brotherhood of relationship that stood 
against wrong and oppression. ‘The members 
of the clan were ever ready to defend them- 
selves and their brother members against every 
foe. The spirit of clannishness is the spirit 
that leads men to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against some common danger or common 
wrong, or in defense of some great principle. 
It may be prostituted to base uses, but so may 
many other principles, great and noble in them- 
selves. 


Why should not the deaf be clannish? They | 


have every reason to be so. They are but 
following the call of nature. It is not the deaf 
alone who show the clannish tendency. We 
see evidence of the same tendency all around 
us among people who are not deaf. In our 
large cities we have the Irish quarter, the Ger- 
man quarter, the Italian quarter, the Ghetto, 
the Chinatown. And even in the country dis- 
tricts the “clannish” tendency is shown by the 
disposition of foreign immigrants to establish 
themselves in colonies. Furthermore, profes- 
sional men, as doctors and lawyers, incline to 
congregate in the same or adjacent buildings. 
And in business every city has its wholesale 
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quarter, its retail quarter, its manufacturing 
center. Clannishness is universal among man- 
kind, wherever common interests draw men 
together. 

Is it clannish for the deaf to be drawn to- 
gether by their common misfortune? Then 
are we clannish. It it clannish for the deat 
to love and cling to the sign-language? Then 
are we clannish. Is it clannish for the deat 
to enjoy meeting together socially, to form as- 
sociations for «ommon benefit?) Then are we 
clannish. 

There are weighty reasons why the deaf 
should heed the call of brotherhood and get 
together and stand together. Their rights are 
threatened and their welfare menaced by ir- 
rational enthusiasts who work upon public 
opinion by questionable means. The law re- 
cently passed by the Legislature of Nebraska 1s 
a case in point? I look upon the passage of that 
law as a marked instance of injustice. No class 
of people who had the strength of numbers 
would permit themselves to be treated by thetr 
legislature as the deaf people of Nebraska were 
treated. What does the average legislator 
know about the deaf and their education? 
Nothing! Did the legislators of Nebraska con- 
sider the question fairly and judicially? Did 
they try to inform themselves where they were 
ignorant? Did they call upon the people most 
interested, the people who alone could testify 
truly on the basis of experience—the deaf—to 
give their evidence? Not at all. The legis- 
lative committees listened to the arguments of 
a few persons who wished to change the policy 
of the School for the Deaf. The legislature 
listened to the committees, and the bill went 
through with a rush. 

This in not the only instance of its kind to 
which we can point. Often and often have the 
weightiest matters relating to the education 
and welfare of the deaf been determined with- 
out giving them a chance to be heard. The 
finely spun theories of people who have had 
no real association with the deaf carry more 
weight than the testimony of .the deaf them- 


selves who have experienced the effects 
of this or that method. People will as- 
sail and condemn the sign-language who 


do not know or understand one sign from 
another, and, what is worse, the gullible pub- 
lic will accept what they say rather than the 
testimony of the deaf who know. There is an 
absurdity almost laughable in the whole thing. 
Can you imagine any body of intelligent peo- 
ple giving heed and credence to an attack on 
the Latin language by a man who knew not a 
word of it? | 

In all other affairs of the world, expert 
opinion is what is sought for and what carries 
weight. When Congress is wrestling with the 
tariff schedules, experts 1n wool, lumber, steel, 
sugar, etc., are summoned and examined as the 
various questions come up. When the law 
is seeking for the truth, it calls for those who 
are supposed to know the truth. When the 
question is one of medical science, a black- 
smith is not called to give his opinion. When 
it is a case of forgery, a street sweeper is 
not summoned to tell what he knows about 
handwriting. 

It does seem as if it is only in the case of 
the deaf and their education and welfare that 
the principle of taking testimony from those 
best fitted to give it is lost sight of. The deaf 
are not called upon for their testimony as to 
facts relating to their education and welfare. 
They are shoved aside, indicted, tried, and con- 
demned without a chance to be heard in their 
own cause. 

I wish to say right here that the people who 
do these things are good people, earnest peo- 
ple, well-meaning people. Their motives are 
all right. But unfortunately, human motives 
as often lead into error as into right. As 
much harm is done by well-meaning people as 


by ill-meaning people. The well-meaning 
fool commits blunders. Him we can pity and 
excuse. But the well-meaning theorist and 
reformer often commits crimes. Those people 
who would establish oralism as the sole meth- 
od for the education of the deaf, who would 
kill and bury the sign-language, who would 
isolate the deaf among the hearing and prevent 
their association with one another,—these peo- 
ple undoubtedly mean well. So did the old 
lady of the fable who bought a negro slave, 
and thinking that his color was due to the neg- 
lect of former masters, had him scrubbed and 
scrubbed until he caught his death of cold. So 
did the judges and clergy of New England. 
mean well when they succumbed to the witch- 
craft frenzy and imprisoned and hanged many 
unfortunate persons, thereby placing a_ blot 
upon the pages of our history that time cannot 
remove. So have many other people, the world 
over, in all ages, meant well when they have 
ravaged with fire and sword to compel other 
people to their way of thinking. 

It is right for men to think for themselves, 
to form their own opinions on others by supe- 
rior might, then is the way opened for untold 
wrong and oppression. Intolerance is_ the 
greatest source of woe and wrong in the world. 
It has caused more war and bloodshed than 
all other causes combined. Millions of inno- 
cent people have been burned, hanged, massa- 
cred because they refused to accept the opin- 
ions of those who were stronger than they. 
The pages of history are stained with the blood 
of martyrs to intolerance. Intolerance still 
exists among us, though, thank God! the auto 
da fe, the rack, the wheel, and the gibbet are 
not permitted. But intolerance still accom- 
plishes its aim by other means, and not infre- 
quently by “due process of law” as in Nebras- 
ka recently. 

The attempt of many people to force oralism 
upon the deaf of this country and to do away 
with the sign-language against their will, is a 
species of intolerance. Personally: I am in 
favor of oral teaching as a part of the broad- 
est and best scheme of educating the deaf. I 
believe that every child should have a fair op- 
portunity to profit by speech and lip-reading. 
Every deaf child has a right to learn the sign- 
language if it wishes. But when the extreme 
advocates of oralism claim everything for their 
method and grant nothing, then is it time to 
call a halt. Then is it time for the deaf to 
stand together and fight for their rights. 

It is a hard fight that is before us, for the 
reason that our enemies do not fight fair. 
Fraud, misrepresentation, exaggeration, undue 
influence are used to gain their ends. Who 
can say that the oralists gained their case in 
the Nebraska Legislature by an honest and 
open fight? We all know it was not so. It 
seems strange that men and women of educa- 
tion and refinement should lend themselves to 
deceit, tacitly, if not actively. It is, and al- 
ways has been, a common thing fo “semi- 
mutes” to be put forward on the platform at 
public exhibitions and allowed to “speak a 
piece.” They do it well; the public are am- 
azed at the results of oral teaching, and begin 
to clamor that it be made universal. If this 
is not a fraud, what is it? ‘The Associated 
Press gives out a statement that deaf people 
make it a practice to go to theatres and read 
the lips of actors. This is copied all over the 
country and goes further toward deceiving the 
too gullible public. The deaf protest against it 
as false. But do their protests get into the 
Associated Press? Not much! Do leading 
oralists, men and women of character and 
standing, take the trouble to deny such false- 
hoods? They do not. A certain person ad- 
vertises an oral school for young children, 
promjsing to take the children, and in a mar- 
vellously short time, fit them to enter public 

. (Continued on page 201) ~~ 
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MR. AND MRS. GEORGE T. SANDERS 
g|i’TER considerable persuasion, my 
friends induced me to think that 
a simple account of the methods 
which I employed in educating 
my two deaf daughters would 
serve as an interesting and helpful object les- 
son to mothers and teachers. 

Let me begin on the day when my first 
born, Dorothy Bell, at the age of eight months, 
began to fail to respond instantly to my call. 
So accustomed was I to the fact that most 
children of deaf parents are possessed of the 
sense of hearing, and so engrassed was I in 
the joy and duties of motherhood, that the 
discovery that my own little baby was gradu- 
ally losing her hearing was a profound shock. 

But my naturally philosophical disposition 
soon gained the ascendancy. / was deaf, J 
knew all about the handicaps and compen- 
sations of deafness, so that the bond between 
my baby and me was far stronger than it can 
ever be in the case of a hearing mother and 
her deaf child. In a flash my life work lay 
visible before me and I instinctively began to 
follow the lines upon which I, myself, had been 
educated. 

As my hearing did not begin to fail until 
after | had acquired speech and language, and 
as I never became totally deaf, my voice and 
speech remained quite natural and my mother 
acted more wisely than she knew in sending 
me to public schools instead of to a school 
for the deaf. Feeling that if I could have at- 
tended school with hearing children with suc- 
cess, my children ought to do the same, I sent 
them to kindergartens at the very early age 
of three and, handicapped as they were at 
the outset with apparently complete deafness, 
their success today is infinitely more to their 
credit than mine was to me. 

Ordinarily, when a child gradually loses 
hearing, the transition from /earing speech 
to seeing it is easy; so in the case of my 
children, who gradually became very good 
speech-readers, so that their education pro- 
ceeded without a halt, though in slower de- 
eree, word by word, sentence by sentence. 
On her first birthday, Dorothy greeted her 
father with “Papa,” which was soon followed 
by “baby,” “Mama,” “dolly,” “ball,” until on 
her second birthday, there were over twenty- 
five verbs and nouns to her credit, besides a 
few sentences such as “Mama, want waker, 
“Moah pato.” I am quite sure that Dorothy 
retained some memory of speech as she heard 
it during the period before her hearing failed, 
but am doubtful about Margaret. 

Margaret came and she, at seven months, 
eradually became deaf. So there were two 
deaf babies to educate. 

It may seem incredible that, though I had 
grown up in an atmosphere of signs* and was 
an expert sign-maker, it never occurred to 
me to use signs to my children, or even to 
gesticulate. Proceeding upon the assumption 


*Mrs. Sanders’ parents were deaf-mutes and they 
had been educated through the sign-language.— 
Editor Review. 
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that the children could hear, I treated them 
precisely as [I would any hearing child, so 
that the means of communication, absolutely 
oral, became habitual and the children devel- 
oped into interesting and very amusing chat- 
terboxes which they are to this day. 

How did I teach speech? I followed no de- 
fined system of teaching, simply taking words 
and sentences as they occurred in ordinary 
daily intercourse, repeating frequently and 
insisting that each child try to copy me care- 
fully, and I had sifficient hearing to be able to 
judge if the words were pronounced correctly. 
The babies early recognized my sympathy, am- 
bition, and persistency, and responded as 
flowers to the sun and gentle rain. 

Certain: painful, though not personal, ex- 
periences, ever clear in my memory, served to 
teach me to avoid the mistaken practice so 
prevalent among parents and teachers, of cor- 
recting a deaf child’s mistakes on the spot and 
of slapping the poor little unconsciously ges- 
ticulating hands. Such a course tends to 
check spontaneous expression on the part of 
the child. My children would come rushing 
to me, in their excitement their words some- 
times hopelessly mixed and telescoped, and 
their little hands flying, but they had _ toid 
Mother and Mother understood—at first, but 
gradually Mother pretended not to under- 
stand if they talked so rapidly, and the children 
learned to use more care and to submit to 
having their hands quietly subdued. Later 
in the day, when they were quiet and more 
amenable to corrective influences, each mis- 
take was taken up and the correct way im- 
pressed upon their memories. When the care- 
lessness was repeated too frequently, a slight 
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uplifting of the eyebrows proved effective. 
One can readily understand how much public 
embarrassment was spared to both mother and 
child by the use of this unobtrusive signal. 
A blackboard proved to be an _ invaluable 
friend. By it I taught writing; and the 
wrong and right sound of a word, in plain 
view day after day, could not fail of effect. 

Desirous that Dorothy and Margaret should 
avoid the expression of fixed concentration 
when reading the speech of others so common 
among the deaf, it was my practice to move 
my head freely, turning from one side to the 
other as one does with hearing people, so 
that now the girls can read lips from the side 
very well, the degree of success depending 
upon the speaker and the subjects discussed. 

The girls spent some years in one small 
school, later entering a school of girls num- 
bering over one hundred pupils, but at present 
they are in another private school where they 
can have more individual attention and can 
be prepared for Bryn Mawr. Dorothy is now 
sixteen years old and Margaret fourteen. 

Dorothy's studies consist of Latin, German, 
French (3d year), English Literature, His- 
tory of the United States, and Rhetoric. Mar- 
garet studies Literature, Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, and Geography. 

That their progress at school should at first 
have been tediously slow was to be expected, 
but as the girls grasped the idea of expres- 
sion they improved rapidly, and were soon 
holding their own in recitations, in time forg- 
ing ahead in purity of diction. 

With two watchful littlke minds and two 
voices closely following and mimicking my 
every utterance, I early saw the wisdom and 
necessity of choosing my words carefully and 
of speaking distinctly, all of which was ad- 
vantageous to myself. The result is unex- 
pectedly gratifving—the girls have an excep- 
tionally good and fluent command of English 
which is unusual in the average school girl 
of today. Their choice of subjects to dis- 
cuss is wide; their letters are charming and 
a delight to all. At the outset I entertained 
no roseate or mistaken hopes for the future— 
my concern was in the present—my sole aim 
to make my babies normal. 

So much for the days of infancy and early 
childhood. The time came when, unable to 
hear certain sounds and therefore unable to 
teach them, I called in the aid of expert 
speech-teachers, some of whom came to live 
with me at various periods. Both Dorothy 
and Margaret found ch, ck, j, g, c, 2s, and 
final t¢ and d the most difficult to acquire, 
though in Margaret’s case part of the trouble 
was doubtless due to the untimely loss of a 
front tooth. Dorothy’s sibilants are still some- 
times defective, and Margaret has not yet 
overcome the tendency of nasality or of drop- 
ping final consonants. Margaret being mucl 
more infantile, restless, and independent, did 
not at first respond readily to her teacher’s 
efforts to improve her speech, until I ex- 
plained the very great importance of being 
understood by the people of the new school 
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Never mouthe when speaking to a deaf child. 
A child who is used to strenuous motions of 
the lips becomes confused when meeting stran- 
gers whose lip-motions are small and rapid, 
thereby gaining an undeserved reputation for 
stupidity or slowness. I know whereof I 
speak. Be natural, and the child will be nat- 
ural too; children are born mimics, as I oft- 
times learned to my own comic despair for I 
made occasional mistakes. 

When each girl reached the age of five or 
six she gave signs of returning hearing, and 
here again my own experience became of in- 
estimable value in my work. Remembering 
how patiently my sister, Miss Swett, had culti- 
vated what hearing I possessed, I began to 
train my girls’ hearing with as much assiduity 
as I had cultivated their speech, and, in course 
of time—such happy days they were—we 
three partially deaf people, with heads close 
together, were able to carry on a natural con- 
versation in ordinary tones about Jack’s Won- 
derful House, The Piggies Five, and to joke 
and laugh wholly by ear, regardless of day- 
light or darkness, though I purposely chose 
the intimate hour of bedtime after the light 
was out. 

One incident is graven upon my heart: I 
had been away all day, returning home after 
the children’s bedtime. Listening at the door 
of their chamber and knowing by their chat- 
tering that the girls were in one bed, I slipped 
in between them and holding a little head upon 
each shoulder I began: 


“*Mid pleasures and palaces tho’ we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.’ 


My heart seemed full to overflowing and 
happiness when the little girls promptly joined 
in the rest of the verse: 


““\ charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home, Oh, there’s no place 
like home.” 


What more could I ask? I am convinced 
that this quiet hour daily went further in 
its influence than hours of systematic teach- 
ing in a class-room could have done, and I 
firmly believe that, given average intelligence, 
consistent discipline, patience and persistency, 
singleness of purpose and sufficient means, the 
best place for a young deaf child is at its 
mother’s knee, and later in a small private 
school. 

Dorothy’s hearing has improved to such an 
extent that she can carry on a conversation 
by ear, and her voice and speech are very 
natural. Margaret’s speech is less distinct 
because she is much more deaf and depends 
almost wholly upon speech-reading, but as 
she is entirely natural, and has comparatively 
little difficulty in conversing with strangers, I 
am only deeply grateful. I have a theory that 
for such as Margaret at this age, a voice- 
culturist and elocutionist can be of the best 
assistance. A teacher of the deaf unconsci- 
ously adopts mannerisms of the mouth and 
face, and finds it difficult to forget that her 
pupil is deaf. Whether or not my _ theory 


is correct remains to be proven by Margaret 


herself. 

Some people maintain that the orally taught 
child is repressed, restricted, and saddened, 
but my children’s life would refute their as- 
sertion. Dorothy and Margaret always were 


and still are veritable “sunshine factories.” 
From the first I kept a generous supply of 
books, encouraging reading by setting the ex- 


‘Deaf Women 


Miss Georgina Pell Curtis. 
(Photographed for the Silent Worker.) 


Miss Georgina Pell Curtis, of 5000 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, is a notable example 
of how much the totally deaf, but determined, 
can accomplish. 


So modest is she of herself and her work that 


MISS GEORGINA PELL CURTIS 


she has constantly refused: notices for: publi- 
cation. The SmeNtT Worker with its beauti- 
ful typographical appearance and the thought 
that it circulated among those afflicted like her- 
self, appealed to her, so she consented to be 
photographed for it in a characteristic pose. 
Her writing, which of late years, absorbs all 
of her time, is done on a pad resting, either on 
the arm of a chair, or, woman-like, in her lap. 

Miss Curtis might be termed a genuine 
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msterdam in 1673, while a later ancestor 
was Peter Van de Water, keeper of the City 
Gate, foot of Wall Street, New York, in the 
eighteenth century. Her grandfather was the 
famous actor, artist and litterateur, “Thomas 
Hillson” of the old Park Theatre, who was an 
intimate friend of Washington Irving, Junius 
Brutus Booth and the elder Wallack. Her 
uncle was the delightful George William Cur- 
tis, author and for so many years the powerful 
editor of Harper’s Weekly. 

Miss Curtis was born in New York city 
and educated by a private tutor. Showing a 
strong talent for art she studied at the Cooper 
Art School, though her literary work found 
for itself the greatest field. She has been a 
contributor to the Pilgrim, Harper’s Young 
People and Harper's Weekly, Ave Maria, the 
Catholic World, the Messenger, the Magnificat, 
the Messenger of the Scared Heart, Donahoe’s, 
the Rosary and other publications. 

After entering the Catholic Church she de- 
scribed the path she followed, and, gathering 
together in one volume the personal accounts 
of other wanderers like herself who returned 
to the faith of their ancestors, she called the 
work, “Some Roads to Rome,” which was 
commended most highly by critics everywhere. 

A copy of the “English Catholic Who’s 
Who,” edited by Sir Edward Burand, the old 
editor of London Punch, fell into her hands and 
suggested a similiar work in this country. “To 
show,” she says, “what Catholics have done 
and are doing to add to the prestige, dignity, 
and power of their Church and Country.” 

Here was an undertaking that proved the 
force and strength of character Miss Curtis 
possesses. She met with difficulties, obstacles, 
and discouragements at every step. Largeiy 
because her people thought they saw only in 
the work a sop to pride, vanity and wordliness. 
By perseverance and exceedingly hard work, 
continued for twenty-one months, the ‘““Ameri- 
can Catholic Who’s Who” has just appeared. 

Some idea of the magnitude of her last work 
may be had when it is known that she began 
by selecting 8,000 names to whom she sent 
several appeals for brief biographies of them- 
selves. These replies had to be sifted and 
rewritten and the proofs read and revised for 
a book of 710 pages and containing about 
400,000 words. 

True it is that ‘Where there’s a will there’s a 
way, and the life of Miss Curtis is a splendid 
illustration of it. 

S. H. Horcan. 


ample myself, early procuring library cards, 
and each girl has read as many—possibly more 
—books as any girl of her age. 

“Oh, but yours were exceptional children.” 
Maybe so, but it does not alter the fact that 
a deaf woman made an ambitious effort to 
educate her deaf children herself, choosing 
the Oral method as being the most natural, 
though she is biased in favor of no particular 
method, and believes that the method should 
fit the child, not the child the method. 

An ultra-oralist once anxiously inquired if 
I intended to teach my children to use signs. 
My answer was: “No, I shall not. The girls 
will learn themselves and I shall make no ef- 
fort to prevent it.” But strange it is, even to 


me, it was not until the girls were five and 


seven years old respectively that they noticed 
that all people do not speak, and they learned 
the manual alphabet and used signs in a fair 
way. With speech, the manual alphabet, a 
fair command of the sign-language, and with a 
degree of French and German which they 
may acquire at school, they will be, like their 
parents, well equipped for almost any situa- 
tion. 


At no time was there any attempt toward se- 
questration from the society of the deaf. To 
have so sequestered them were inconsistent and 
insincere. The girls’ inclination was always 
to seek those who could hear, which was en- 
couraged as it should always be. 

And what part has their father* borne in 
all these years of training? The early prin- 
ciples instilled by his parents and by his first 
teacher, Dr. A. G. Bell, have clung to him all 
his life. He has had faith in my judgment, 
has aided me with suggestions gained from 
his own experience, and has given me his 
hearty co-operation. We have labored to- 
gether in perfect accord. 

I must not fail to give Dorothy a share of 
praise. From the day when she tiptoed softly 
into the darkened chamber to welcome her 
little sister, she has been a shining example 
of what an elder sister should be. She has 
seemed to follow closely in the footsteps of 
my dearly beloved sister. I can say no more. 


*Mr. Sanders is congenitally and totally deaf, but 
he speaks and reads the lips.—Editor Review. 
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Mr. Yi, Teaching Deaf-Mutes, Pyeng Yang, Korea 


s)| AR away in heathen lands one of 
the trials of the Christian missicn- 
ary is to realize his limitations in 
- meeting and relieving not only the 
eZ ke spiritual, mental and moral dearth, 
but the physical defects and distress that press 
and depress upon every side. 

The condition both of the blind and of deaf- 
mutes in Korea is truly pitiable: the latter are 
considered imbeciles, while the former are 
never taught anything useful, but become for- 
tune-tellers or vile sorcerers if their parents 
are well enough to do to have them thus 
trained; otherwise they are often neglected— 
half fed and clothed, kept in some dark corner, 
and in some instances when found have been 
sitting on the floor until unable to walk, but 
when placed in the hospital under proper treat- 
ment became able to go about as_ others. 
(thers were about to be disposed of with a 
dose of opium when rescued and are now 
happy, contented school children. 

There are several thousand deaf-mutes in 
Korea for whom the mysteries of life are 
fought with the animal instincts only; they 
have souls, but do not know it; they live in a 
perpetual silence which the voice of no regular 
evangelist can ever penetrate. 

And for the thousands of blind, who walk in 
real physical darkness amidst the mental and 
spiritual darkness of Korea, even more than 
for the secing, Christian education is the only 
help and the only hope. 

My interest was not again stirred in the sub- 
ject until | took up medical missionary work 
in Korea, when my heart was often touched 
by so many coming to the dispensary with 
eyes already sightless, and too often “hope- 
less’ had to be written in the record book, and 
I knew too well it meant not only hopeless as 
far as the little patient's eyes were concerned, 
but hopeless for their whole mental and moral 
condition. Sometimes the mother, having 
heard of somebody’s eyes having been healed 
by the foreign doctor, had traveled many 
weary miles with her blind child tied to her 
back, and the way she would prostrate herself 
in her Oriental way before me. beseeching me 
o “give sight” was heartrending. I longed to 
do something for these sightless ones, but my 
hands seemed so full, and then in those pioneer 
days of the work in Korea some thought the 
heathen would not understand what we wanted 
to do with blind children, and that after they 
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Pongnai O, Korea’ s First Blind Pupil 


By Rosetta Sherwood Hall, M.D. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of The Chris- 
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had been with us awhile or in time of riot 
they might point to them as proof of the false 
tale sometimes rehearsed about doctors’ taking 
out children’s eyes to make medicine. 

In the spring of 1894, when baby Sherwood 
and | accompanied Dr. W. J. Hall for the first 
time to the city of Pyeng Yang, we found 
there a little blind girl, the eldest born to Mr. 
Q., the first Christian convert there, and I 
thought, “Here’s my chance to begin; her 
father is a Christian, and will not misinterpret 
my motive.” So I set about contriving a 
way to prick Korean oiled paper with a needle 
te teach little Pongnai. but we were early 
recalled from our work in Pyeng Yang because 
of the Chino-Japanese War, and before [| 
could return, my husband died of typhoid fever 
contracted at the seat of the war, and I left for 
the United States with my son Sherwood. 

But I did not forget blind Pongnai. While 
in America | had a talk with Superintendent 
Wait, of the Institute for the Blind in New 
York, about his system, and received much 
valuable help from him. Upon the return of 
myself and children to Korea, in the fall of 
1897, I at once set about adapting the “New 
York Point” system to Korean, after having 
compared it with other systems in vogue and 
being satisfied it answered best the tests of 
correspondence and utility. By using spare 
moments and as a recreation from my medi- 
cal work, I had succeeded by spring in tran- 
scribing the Korean alphabet, syllabary, Mrs. 
Jones’ primer and the Ten Commandments. 
A little later, upon taking my work up again 
in Pyeng Yang, | began teaching Pongnai. 
It was slow and tedious work at first, press of 
other duties often preventing the necessary 
time being given to it, but little by little Pong- 
nai mastered the alphabet and the syllabary, 
and then it was plain sailing. In one year she 
could read readily all I had been able to pre- 
pare, and she learned to write in point and 
to make her own lessons from dictation. I al- 
so taught Pongnai to knit; and patients, see- 
ing her industrious and happy, would ask !f 
other blind girls they knew might join her. 
And when our Pyeng Yang Girls’ School was 
built, Mrs. DeWitt Clocke, of New York city, 


An Animated Conversation at Pyeng Yang School 


whose blind brother makes her kin to all blind, 
gave sufficient to build a class-room for blind 
girls, and has ever since contributed to the 
support of some of the girls. Much credit 
is also due the Hancock and Middletown auxi- 
liaries of my own district (Newburg), who 
supplied what help was needed for Pongnai 
all through her years of training, and now 
raise her salary as a teacher for the new blind 
pupils. 

During its first decade our work for the 
blind was limited both for lack of funds and of 
time and good help; yet ten blind girls bene- 
fited by its training; their souls were saved and 
in almost every case they proved the means of 
bringing salvation to their families; thus 1n- 
stead of deepening the darkness about them 
with the sorcery of the heathen blind, the 
Christian blind are a means of enlightenment 
to cthers. This is the object of our educational 
work for the blind or deaf: to make them intel- 
ligent, happy, useful members of Christian 
home circles. Out of the work also during its 
first decade have grown Miss Perry's class for 
blind boys in Seoul, and Mrs. Moffett’s in 
Pyeng Yang. 

Once when | had Pauline Yi, the second 
blind girl, to enter the school (no relation to 
Pastor Yi—Yi, Kim, Pok, and © all being 
common surnames in Korea) with me in Se- 
oul, Hon. Yun Che Oh of the National Educa- 
tional Bureau invited us with Mr. Rockwell to 
his home to meet the acting minister of educa- 
tion and members of this board, together with 
other prominent Seoul men. Pauline gave 
before them a demonstration of our methods; 
reading, both Korean and English, letter writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography and knitting ; she al- 
so sang some Korean national songs and Chris- 
tian hymns, accompanying them upon the or- 
gan. You should have seen how amazed those 
grave Korean gentlemen were. Dignified offi- 
cials with gold or jade buttons would sit be- 
side Pauline upon the floor better to examine 
what she was doing. After the gentlemen 
went out their wives came in, and were also 
so deeply interested we could scarcely get 
away. 

Another time in Pyeng Yang we arranged a 
programme to be executed by the blind girl, 
inviting Bishop Harris and Dr. Jones, both 
of whom are cordial friends to this work; also 
the Korean governor, Mr. An Chang Ho, and 

(Continued on page 201.) 
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A Brilliant Banquet 4 
my J. ii. 
Him Nineteenth of the Merry month of 
May was the Great Feast Day of the 
Mid-West Branch of the Gallaudet Al- man! 
umni Association. It was the occasion of the 


Ninth Annual Banquet of the Branch. which 
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WALDO H. ROTHERT 


President 


was held at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, and the 
way the Old Guard rallied around the scene 
‘of the festivities created ripples of sensation 
in the local press. The noteworthy assemblage, 
about forty guests in all, shed new lustre from 
afar on the endeared name of Gallaudet. 

The Governor of the State that had the 
honor of entertaining the banqueters was un- 
able to be present, but was well represented by 
his right-hand friend, Judge Wharton, who 
proved to be a “good mixer,” falling as grace- 
fully into the line on the Programme as if he 
had graduated at Kendall Green. Speaking for 
his Chief, he happily remarked: “I'll tell you 
what I’d-do if I were governor; first, I’d re- 
appoint Superintendent Stewart of the Ne- 
braska School, next I’d retain every one of 
the teachers out there.” (enthusiastic ap- 
plause). As a parting shot the judge re- 
minded the gay couples gathered about the 
table that 1f-any one of them ever needed their 
love affairs patched up, they should come to 
him. 

The Toastmaster, President Waldo H. Ro- 
thert, in free and breezy style, typical of the 
Middle West, brought music out of his re- 
spondents with all the skill of a bandmaster, 
causing such a flow of wit and soul as ri- 
valled the sumptuous Menu that had peceded. 
3ringing on the “Feast of Mind” the toast- 
master struck the right chord as follows: 


Again we have come together in this our Ninth 
Banquet as representatives in the Middle West of 
dear Gallaudet College. I greet you one and all in 


a sincere good fellow-ship and with all assurance’ 


of honest friendships. May the hours spent here 
this evening awaken the memories of our individual 
connection with Gallaudet College and may this 
gathering serve to stimulate our love for the dear old 
School. I am sure the feast set before you will be 
to your liking and the responses to the toasts of- 
fered contribute to your pleasure. “Here’s to the 
cup that’s stowed to the brim; we drink his health 
unto you.” 


The toastmaster then anounced first toast 
on the programme to “The Founders of Our 
Alma Mater,” which was fittingly responded 
to by the oldest member of the Branch, Mr. 
F. C. Holloway, ’78, who spoke in the follow- 
ing buoyant strain: 


* McFarlane 


Gallaudet, what pleasing and inspiring recollections 
come up and pass in review when we think of that 
It appeared first*that it would be hard to 
find any thing new to say about him, but- when 
one thinks of him he becomes an inspiration that 
makes it easy to do so. I regard him as one of 
the “Great Elects.” Like Noah, Father Abraham, 
Moses, Columbus, Luther, Washington, the elder 
Gallaudet and Lincoln. You all know the mission 
to which each was called and how he performed it. 
But to-night it is my business to speak of “Gallaudet 
the Younger.” 

Way back in the fifties a young man, or rather a 
beardless boy left the cradle of deaf-mute education 
in America and started out on a great mission. His 
path led him to Washington, which he reached all 
right, and when he got there he felt that it was his 
destination. There he stopped and glued himself 
down where he has remained to this day. 

His real object was to found an institution for the 
higher education of the deaf in spite of discourage- 
ments. He looked around and found a small house 
on the south-east corner of a 100-acre tract known 
as Kendall Green. Like the Arab’s camel, he was 
out and wanted to get in and was determined to 


MRS. E. F. LONG 
Vice-President 


get in. See the result. He crowded in and in doing 
so he crowded everything else out and took posses- 
sion with his pet schemes.” 


The speaker then traced the marvelous suc- 
cess of the “founder of our Alma Mater,” over 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, including 
the hostility of congressmen like the famous 
Ben Butler, and finally paid a handsome tribute 
to his worthy subject thus: 


Dr. Gallaudet has just recently, May 10, severed 
his connection with the work of the College. He 
may be older, weaker physically, but in heart he is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Our prayer 
is that he may be spared to us till 1914, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the College, and that 
he may partake in good measure of the age of 
Methuselah.” 


Toastmaster Rothert next introduced a toast 

“the man on whom the mantle of Dr. Gal- 
laudet had fallen,’ President Percival Hall, 
which was responded to by Mr. J. Schuyler 
Long, ’89. 

Referring to “the Change,” Mr. Long voiced 
the statement of the entire Branch in his hap- 
piest reminiscent vein: 


Way back when I completed my college course 
and sent out my applications for a position as tea- 


in the Mid - 


West 


cher one superintendent in his letter told me he had 
no vacancy, for, he added, “teachers of the deaf sei- 
dom die and never resign.” Perhaps that explains 
why teachers make such good life insurance risks, but 
anyhow it is quite true that there are comparatively 
few changes in our profession except in those states 
that are still overburdened with political influence 
and whose institutions are among the spoils of elec- 
tion. In this respect Texas is a by-word of scorn; 
unfortunately Nabraska also shares the misfortune 
of being in this class, and the recent legislation en- 
acted by its legislature will bring about a most un- 
fortunate change and if this be followed by a change 
in the administration it will be a blow to this school 
from which it will take a long time to recover. 

It reminds me of Lincoln’s story to a group of 
office seekers. As usual a number of politicians had 

gathered in his outer office and awaited opportunity 
to present their requests. Presently Lincoln came 
out. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I can not give you all an 
office but I can tell you a story.” 

“There once lived a king who kept in his official 
family several very learned men—astrologers thev 
were called. One day wishing to go out hunting with 
a party of guests he asked his learned men if it was 
going to rain. After careful consideration they as- 
sured him it would not likely do so. 

“The king and his party started out; while riding 
thru the woods they met an old woodsman with a 
donkey and cart. As the king rode up the old man 
ventured to warn him to turn back as it would 
likely rain before night. 

“No, no,” laughed the king. 
me that it will not rain.” 

“But it surely will,” insisted the woodsman. 

“How do you know?” asked the king. 

“Because,” said he, “when it is sure to rain my 
donkey carries his ears drawn back; but when the 
weather promises fair he carries them so, bent for- 
ward.” 

“The king laughed and rode on. In the afternoon 
a violent thunder storm came up and the royal party 
received a good wetting. 

“On his return home he sent for the wise men, 
gave orders for their execution and immediately 
bought the woodsman’s donkey and installed him in 
state at the palace as the royal weather prognostica- 
tor. 

““Well!’ asked the office seekers, ‘Was the appoint- 
ment a good one?’ 

““No,’ replied Lincoln, slowly; ‘for after that every 
donkey in the kingdom wanted an office.’ ” 

But changes are not so unfortunate and it is 


“My wise men assured 


MRS. LLOYD BLANKENSHIP 
Secretary 


with much pleasanter jalions. that I turn to the 
change we have in mind tonight. 

Probably no event in the history of the college has 
been of more interest than that which took place 
on Presentation Day on May to. Dr. Gallaudet 
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then formally retired and Prof. Hall was installed 
as his successor. 

When we point to our alma mater as the crowning 
glory of the great system of education for the deaf 
in the world, we are conscious of a thrill of pride 
and satisfaction. 

Surely the doctor has earned his rest; we place a 
crown of laurel on his brow, bid him good by with 
our loving good wishes and invoke the blessing 3i 
God upon his honored head. 

Then we turn to salute his successor. The young 
man who now takes up.the reins is older in years 
than when Dr. Gallaudet took up the foundation 
work of the college; he will not have that pioneer 
work that fell to the lot of its first president. But 
it will be his to build upon that foundation; his to 
plan, construct and conserve. In choosing the man 
to carry on the work Dr. Gallaudet has made a 
singularly happy choice. 


‘ «t ‘ ‘ «t ‘ 
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He was Dr. Gallaudet’s close companion and ac- 
quired the ideas, hopes and plans for the future up- 
building of the college which the doctor realized he 
would soon have to turn over to younger shoulders. 
He became familiar with the education of the deaf 
along broad lines, placing his faith and confidence 
in the principles of the combined system he re- 
cognized as the only reasonable solution of the dif- 
ferences in ability and circumstances attending the 
deaf. Later he married a deaf graduate of the col- 
lege and we know from these things that he under- 
stands and thereby sympathizes with the deaf. 

Thus he is in every way fitted to carry on the 
work at Gallaudet College where the retiring presi- 
dent has laid it down.. He has the same ideas, the 
same interest in the deaf and the confidence of the 
student body, the alumni and alumnae and all those 
who have the welfare of the college at heart. 

The change, therefore, does not give us cause to 
feel any concern over the future of the college, but 
is one that inspires hope and brings satisfaction. [| 
feel that I am speaking for all present when I say 
that the new president has our entire confidence, has 
our very best wishes and we hail him as the prophet 
that shall lend the combined system to ultimate and 
complete triumph. 


This was followed by a toast to “The first 
lady of Kendall Geen,” the response to which 
was made by one entirely in sympathy with her 
charming subject, Miss Maudie Roath, ’Io. 

In the Autum of 1895 there entered the Prepara- 
tory Class of Gallaudet College a winsome girl of 
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seventeen. There is nothing remarkable in this fact, 
for many young girls just as pretty and sweet as 
she have been students at Gallaudet. But no one, 
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least of all Ethel Zoe Taylor herself, dreamed that 
she would one day be the “first lady of Kendall 
Green.” 

Miss Taylor's college life was just like that of 
any other girl there. Her beauty, charming manner, 
and sweetness of disposition attracted everyone. She 
was not a brilliant student by any means, but her 
faithful application to study and the unvarying stan- 
dard of her scholarship won for her the veledictory 
over many far brighter and quicker than she. She 
was a leader among the “Owls”; always ready for 
a frolic. * * * ° * * 

To Mrs. Hall, as to many of the deaf, the loss 
of her hearing was a blessing in disguise, giving 
her opportunities for education she would not other- 
wise have had, broadening and elevating her whole 
life. 

It was quite a step from the position of a student 
in the college to the position as wife of one of its 
foremost professors; and a still greater step to 
that of the wife of its president; but Mrs. Hall 
was equal to the occasion. Though modest, she is 
not shy. She carries herself with quiet grace and 
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dignity, meeting people of distinction as an acknow- 
ledged equal. I wish you could have seen her as she 
assisted at Dr. Gallaudet’s reception after Presenta- 
tion Day Exercises last May. It was just after 
Mr. Hall had been publicly announced as the new 
president of the college. Mrs. Hall 
lovely as she received the congratulations of the 


looked very 
many people with graciousness and dignity, yet blush- 
ing n.odestly too. 

And now she reigins queen over dear, beautiful 
Kendall Green, which she has never had to leave, as 
most of us have had to do—not a proud, haughty 
queen, but one who rules by her kindness, love and 
tact. 

Considering how much Mr. Hall has done for the 
college girls in one brief year, how he has improved 
the old East Wing, the culinary department, the 
servants, and the opportuities for social enjoyment 
among the students, we are certain he has heeded 
well the saying: 

“Let no man value at a little price a virtuous 
woman's counsel.” 


A man in perfect accord with his subject, 
Superintendent R. E. Stewart, was invited by 
the Toastmaster to respond to the toast “The 
Cement,” a quality that the following shows 
is much needed by the deaf: 

Cement is a quality having power to bind together 
many separate and comparatively insignificant par- 
ticles, making of them a substance harder than com- 
mon rock. 

The new formed stone is very durable and very 
usetul. 

This is sometimes styled the “Cement Age,” be- 
cause the use of cement enters so largely in the 
construction of buildings. 

It is used for foundations, for walls, for concrete 
block dwellings, business blocks, Banks and factories. 

It is used in building butments for bridges and 
even for complete arches spanning broad chasms, 
and swift rivers. 

It is used in pavements for boulevards, and per- 
haps most comon of all, for miles and miles of con- 
crete walks that adorn the streets of our cities and 
towns. 

This strongly adhesive substance is a most useful 
material indeed and in view of the facts that lumber 
is becoming scarcer and more expensive, and that 
natural stone and granite entail much labor and ex- 
pense to fashion into proper form; the ease with 
which concrete may be moulded into almost any 
shape coupled with the fact that nature seems to 
offer us an imexhaustible supply of cement which 
may be transported form place to place with ease, 
and light expense. 

* K x ae “€ 

It is one of our most valuable elements in modern 
civilization and lies at the very foundation of archi- 
tecture and modern home conveniences. 


J. W. SOWELL, ’oo 
President 1907—1908 
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How may we apply this idea to uplifting the wel- 
fare of society? Is there not in communities an 
element of strength obtained by united effort? Why 
de men unite in Lodges, in Labor Unions, in 
churches? Why did our original 13 colonies band 
themselves together into one nation? Every school 
boy knows the answer: “In union there is strength.” 

Most of you who are here to-night are represen- 
tatives of a worthy group of society and your com- 
munity of interest should be intense. 

Your local societies, your state associations, and 
your National Association can accomplish a great 
deal for the betterment of the deaf if you all pull 
together and in the same direction. 

Cement is worthless that crumbles and disinte- 
grates. Loyalty is poor indeed that argues, and 
quibbles and falls into contention over every trivial 
point. 

Get together on the great questions that concern 
your welfare and keep together. 

You, the members of the Mid-West Chapter of 
Alumni of Gallaudet College, represent a unique 
educational institution. Your loyalty for this Insti- 
tution is admirable, indeed. 

Your members with your superior education can 
wield a mighty influence for the general good of the 
deaf by directing the objects for which the National 
Association may be striving, and by upholding such 
methods, institutions and instructors as in your 
judgment and experience have brought the largest 
amount of profit and happiness into your lives. 

Be loyal to yourselves and your friends and your 
principles. 
wall stretching from ocean to ocean ready to defend 
in a dignified manner your rights as you see them 
and you shall command the recognition and respect 
of intelligent, fair-minded people wherever you meet 
them. 


The response to the toast “The Common 
Sense of the Old Boys” was responded to by 
an honest critic as these criticisms which itt 
evoked will show: | 


Before I went to college I heard so much of the 
place and of the students that I thought there could 
be no other place in the world like Gallaudet Col- 
lege and no other people like the college people. 

When I entered college myself, while it seemed a 
truly wonderful place there appeared to be something 
lacking in making it just what it had been repres- 
ented. a 

Not being able to discover for myself what was 
missing I asked some of the people living in Wash- 
ington who had graduated before my time what it 
was. They one and all looked at me with pity and 
scorn for my ignorance, and patiently explained that 
the difference was all in the students themselves. 
They would commence telling me about the old boys, 
the wonderful common sense they possessed, and— 
right there they would break off, look away, dream of 
the past, leaving me to my imagination. 

Finally I concluded that the old boys must have 
been altogether different from the present genecra- 
tion and that the later were a blundering lot lacking 
principally in common sense. 

* * * * * 

In the early days of the college the students oc- 
cupied a building which was very poorly heated. 
The ouly room that had a stove with a fire in the 
evening was the parlor. If the students studied in 
their rooms during cold nights they nearly froze to 
death, but 1f they studied in the parlor they were 
warm and comfortable. Now what do you suppose 
Dr. Hotchkiss, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Parkinson, the 
distinguished trio, did? Every cold night found 
them in the parlor hugging the stove until the wee 
sma’ hours. The possession of uncommon sense does 
not necessarily imply the lack of common sense. 

Our friend, Dr. Smith, who hails from the coun- 
try, and who was accustomed to getting ten in most 
studies including botany, decided one day to gather 
a choice assortment of leaves with which to decorate 
his room. As he emerged from the woods with his 


arms full, he was met by a small colored boy, the 
some of the leaves, and exclaimed: “Them’s pizen 


Cement yourselves together as in a solid 


THE SILENT WORKER 


ivy.” Just then Dr. Smith’s hands began to swell 
and soon resembled two Smithfield hams in which 
condition they remained for several days. Truly, 
a man without common sense is to be pitied, but 
what of an educated man? 

Back in 1884, Lewis A. Palmer went to Boston 
during his senior year for a stay of several weeks 
to take lessons in elocution, as he called it. While 
in Boston he, stopped at a fashionable boarding 
house. Upon his return he criticized the table man- 
ners of the boys, dwelling particularly upon the 
hideous offense of cutting pie with a knife. At that 
time the boys had pie twice a week, “the crust being 
made of walrus hide, imported from Greenland ex- 
pressly for the purpose,” to quote one of the old 
boys. The first time pie was served after Mr. Pal- 
mer’s return he assayed to show the boys how to 
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cut it with a fork. At last accounts he was still at 
work but making slow progress. The handful of 
common sense was lacking so the bushel of learning, 
coupled with four years’ experience with college pie, 
went for naught. 

“The Daughters of Gallaudet” was re- 
sponded to in gallant style by ‘ta ladies’ Man,” 
Mr. Harry G. Long: 


Without the daughters of Gallaudet, the college 
would not be what it now 1s, full of life, energy an‘ 
good will among fellow associates. Those dear girls 
are the soul of the college. They help make things 
enthusiastic, and prove charming entertainers at all 
the social functions. 

At the foot-ball and base-ball games no one could 
give more encouragement to the boys than the dear 
girls who yell and root to help defend the banner. 
And you'll remember out at Camp Gallaudet, at Great 
Falls, how the boys were always anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of “Ladies’ Day,” in fact more so 
than anything else, and there’s hardly any boy at 
Camp, but escorts the girls over the Falls and hills. 
Truly this is the happiest day for the boys during 
Camp week. 

Most Gallaudet men believe in co-education, es- 
pecially those who were in college when women 
were first admitted. We need not explain why—the 
Gallaudet Co-ed speaks for herself. And there is 
one field in which man can not compete with the 
women, except a very few—and that is the delivery 
of hymns and poems in signs, such beautiful lan- 
guage it is when rendered by them. At the Colorado 
National Association for the Deaf Convention the 
daily programs were made more interesting and 
enjoyable by the addition of national hymns signed 
by women, all daughters of Gallaudet. If the men 
wish to keep alive the sign-language they would do 


well to copy them. 
* * ck * * * * 


And lo! for the daughters of Gallaudet, let us 
drink a toast to them: 
Here’s health to you and wealth to you, 
Honors and gifts a thousand strong, 
Here’s name to you and fame to you, 
Blessings and joy a whole life long. 


Rev. James H. Cloud, who always has some- 
thing that requires no coffee to keep awake on, 
no matter where he comes in on the program, 
politely requested owing to the lateness of 
the hour to have his ‘““Toast” to “The Superior 
Class” postponed. This the “SUPERIOR 
CLASS” reluctantly granted, but, at its omis- 
sion would leave a serious gap, as does the om- 
mission of part of the dessert, when the smail 
boy is looking for more, we herewith present: 

It is certainly a great pleasure to be with you 
again this evening and first of all I wish to thank 
you for the invitation with which I have been 
honored. The gatherings of the Mid-West branch 
of the Gallaudet fraternity have been so uniformly 
notable and brilliant that they merit attendance 
regardless of time, distance and expense. Maybe 
there is another reason why I am glad to be here 
tonight. Accident insurance statistics show that it 
is safer to travel than stay at home. The cold facts 
are that there is more danger in hanging up pic- 
tures and taking stoves apart than there are in rail- 
way collisions. As your invitation came in the midst 
by the housecleaning season, I thought it prudent 
to seek safety in flight. Perhaps some of you are 
here from the same exalted motives of. self-pre- 
servation. 

The Spanish buccaneer who vainly sought for the 
fountain of youth might have found it had he been 
a graduate of some college—particularly of Gal- 
laudet—and could have met with the College folks 
around the festive board as we do here. On 
eccasions like the present, one need not be any 
older than he feels. 

Your Toastmaster has asked me to respond to 
“The Superior Class.” That term strikes me as 
being both un-American and undemocratic. It also 
reminds me of an incident which happened here on 
a previous visit sometime ago. Rev. Mr. Hasen- 
stab, the methodist divine, and myself were invited 
to dinner at the home of Mrs. Freeman, a most 
worthy woman living on a farm a few miles out 
of town. Among the numerous inhabitants on Mrs. 
Freeman’s model place was a proud young rooster 
—one of the “superior class.”” His roostership was 
not enly the cock of the walk but of the whole 
barnyard as well. But, sad to relate, on the eventful 
day of our visit to the farm, that proud bird 
entered the ministry—the Episcopal ministry mostly, 
—a fate which it richly deserved. Now when a man 
once gets the impression that he belongs to the 
superior class and conducts himself accordingly, as 
did that young rooster, something is going to happen 
—or ought to. Although he may haye good quali- 
ties he can be spared and will least be missed. 

The acquisition of a college degree naturally brings 
with it a certain amount of pardonable conceit which 
in rational beings quickly wears away. Those who 
continue to act on the assumption that a diploma is 
a permit for self-centered and exalted isolation 
apart from the affairs of common interest in this 
work-a-day world are committing a grave mistake. 
It is good to see college men and women in ever 
increasing numbers hanging up their diplomas, rol- 
ling up their sleeves and joining the ranks in the 
forward movements for the advancement oi the 
comon good. ‘Their self-effacement, natural abil- 
ity and superior training make them leaders in 
affairs and moulders of thought. The Gallaudet 
men and women have received much, and of them 
much should be required. They should join the 
various organizations working for the advancement 
of the deaf—whether local, alumni, state or national. 
If called from the ranks by virtue of a just recogni- 
tion of ability to positions of leadership, responsi- 
bility and trust, well and good—otherwise there is 
all the greater need for such people in the -ranks. 

You all know the story of the good but misguided 
bishops whose commendable zeal to be near to God 
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took him far from his people. He retired to the 
upper room of the cathedral tower, so as to be near 
to God, and every Sunday dropped down a written 
At last the time came 
He heard the voice 
“Lord! where art 
“Down here 


message to the peonle below. 
when the good bishop must die. 
of God calling him and asked: 
Thou?” To which the voice replied: 
among my people.” 


The superior class are the men and women who, » 


in proportion to their talents, render superior ser- 
vice. Not to the Hubbard’s godless twang that “the 
hands that help are better far than lips that pray,” 
but to the sweeter Christian tune that “the lips that 
pray are better with the hands that help.” 


That the distinguished guests present might 
be identified, the toastmaster turned the search- 
light on them in the toast to “Who is Who 
and Why,” which was responded to by one 
of our editorial friends, who knows who’s 
who, J. W. Sowell, ‘00, who enlightened his 
listeners in these poetic lines: 


As the programme shows, the quotation that goe3 
with the toast to which I am to respond reads that 
measures, not men, shall be my mark. This, how- 
ever, is a bit paradoxical; for tonight men and not 
measures are to be my target. And if there be any 
among you whose epedermis is of the gauze var- 
iety, or whose sense of humor would not suffer from 
a comparison to the proverbial humor of our Brit- 
ish cousin, | would suggest that you gently close 
your eyes when you see your name mentioned, as I 
propose to handle you without gloves. 

However, before we wander off into that bewilder- 
ing labrynth of celebrities who may, or may not, 
have found a place in those dust-laden volumes of 
“Who is Who” that adorn the out-of-the-way shelves 
of the public libraries, let us consider the genus 
homo as an entity before dealing with its distinct 
types. 

This genus homo, as the poet sees him, is but 

“A compound vast 
Of generations, centuries past.” 


But what if man is but a compound vast of other 
generations? Is he not moving 


“Upward, working out the beast;” 


and has he not made considerable advance since that 
far off day in the dim ages of the world’s youth? 
And may we not claim that the “Coming Race”—the 
millennial man of the poet’s dream—has arrived at 
last, or is soon to make its advent? Most assuredly 
so. For among our “Who is Who” are types of 
men who are great, good, and noble. They are 
men who are creating literature, who are educating 
our youth, who are leading in the religious, scien- 
tific, commercial, social, military, naval, productive 
and artistic activities of the world, and who are in 
the innumerable departments of useful and reput- 
able effort most representative of this higher race. 
And now for our “Who is Who” volume. One 
name is there that is nearest the heart of every 
loyal son and daughter of old Gallaudet; the name of 
the man whose “productive activities” has made 
it possible that we gather here tonight to strengthen 
the ties that bind us to him and to scenes dear to 
us all. That man is Edmund Minor Gallaudet, for 
fifty-four years the honored president of the college 
that bears his name. He is the recognized Champion 
of the Combined Method of instructing the deaf, the 
method that is rational in its scope; that can stand 
on its own merits; that does not need to seek legis- 
lative enactments that. it may be perpetuated,—the 
method that has made it possible for us to be here 
tonight. To this man the (following tribute of a 
great poet can be most setifely applied : 3 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,—This is a man! 


Percival Hall—his name is here in our “Who is 
Who.” And no new celebrity is he either, but a 
man who through his own sterling worth and pre- 
severance has been hewing out a record for him- 
self. He is the son of America’s foremost ‘astro- 
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nomers—Prof. Asaph Hall, and is a young man 
worthy im every respect to bear the illustrious name 
of an illustrious father. On the 16th he succeeded 
to the presidency of Gallaudet College and 1s, as 
every one who knows him will admit, the logical 
man for the place. He is a man whom the deaf can 
trust as well as admire and respect; for he is one 
of us; is bound to us by ties that are dear to him, 
since his wife, like us, is unable to hear. 
x cs K ok * “ 

George William Veditz. One of the shining lights 
among the deaf; a suave and astute politician and 
statesman. He forced the national government to re- 
move restrictions placed on the deaf in Civil Ser- 
vice matters when he was president of the National 
Association. 

Henry W. Rothert, Superintendent. He is one of 
the nestors of the profession; is reported to be a 
shrewd man and is very fond of coffee and green 
cheese. He is one of the best friends the deaf have, 
sympathizing all the more with them because his own 
son and brother-in-law are one of them. He has 
served as superintendent of the lowa School for well 
nigh 25 years and what that school is today it owes 
to him. 

R. E. Stewart, Superintendent, is a young man who 
has demonstrated his fitness as an executive head 
of a large institution such as a school for the deaf. 
He is a teacher of experience and has always stuck 
to his chosen work, no matter how unjustly fate 
has dealt with him. He has made the Nebraska 
school what it is today—one of the best schools 
in the entire country. 

J. H. Cloud, minister, is a representative deaf 
person. He is a remnant of the old-time “fighting 
parson,” whether with the gentleman of the nether 
world or with some luckless mortal of this old mun- 
dane sphere. He is a man of many aspirations, some 
of which have never materialized. Sometimes, like 
the rest of us, he has had to take a back seat; but 
tonight he has a front seat which he occupies with 
becoming grace. 

* * x x k * * 

J. S. Long is a teacher of considerable success. 
He is also a poet and has written a book dealing with 
the sign-language. He is aspiring to membership 
in the bald man’s club, and judging from present 
appearances he is in every way eligible. 

%* * * *K * *K * * 


Judge Wharton—an eminent jurist, known every- 
where as a strong supporter of what he knows is 
right. He is zealous in his support of religion, phil- 
anthropic, and educational interests. 

*k x “ * * * * x 

Dr. J. L. Smith, teacher and lecturer, a man whom 
many of you will have the pleasure of meeting to- 
morrow evening. Among the editorial fraternity, we 
call him Dr. Jimmy and his favorite diversion is 
splitting hairs over matters that call for the most 
profound logic. He is one of the smartest deaf men 
in the country and is an impressive sign-maker. 

Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss, professor at Gallaudet, 
and the venerable editor of the Alumni department of 
the college paper. He is a poet of no mean ability 
his masterpiece being “A Potomac Idyll.” He has 
a lot of gray matter under his hat and wears home- 
grown whiskers. 

Olof Hanson, architect, and the present president 
of the National Association of the Deaf. He be- 
lieves in taking time by the fetlock instead of by the 
forelock, nevertheless he manages to get there some 
how or other. 

But we have already turned over more leaves than 
we had planned to do. And to think, nothing has 
been said about the ladies. This is because they 
are all celebrities or aspire to be such. They are 
all about the same age; some are aggregations of al- 
titudinous ponderosity, others are aggregations of 
diminitiveness; yet all are beautiful—did you ever 
know a lady that wasn’t? But as I have said the 
ladies are all celebrities and this is all there is to 
it. 


Miss Sarah Streby was down for a response 
to the toast to “Our Noble Mid-West Branch,” 
but owing to the lateness of the hour was 
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given a year’s extension of time in which to 
deliver it. 


Superintendent Rothert, of the Lowa School, 
gave the Alumni some delightful backward 


ey 
elimpses in his response to “Remintscences. 


< 


In that good old song “Lead Kindly Light” there 
is One injunction, one admonition, viz: “Remember 
not past years.” The writer no doubt desired to 


make the impression that whatever was of evil in 
times gone by should be forgotten. 


In this poetic supplication for divine guidance re- 
ference is made to days of pride and pleasure, days 
of sinful thoughts and willful actions, the remem- 
brance of which be buried with the past. 

[ ask this suggestion as to consigning to oblivion 
misdeeds of your fellow men at all times worthy of 
recognition ? 

To “forgive and forget” is loving, yea christian, 
but I ask should not the recollection of days of 
grief and worry caused by treachery of supposed 
friends be encouraged as a stimulus to action guard- 
ing against a recurrence in future? 

Very few in life are so blessed that in their re- 
miniscences there are not times of painful heart 
throbs and dark hours of despair. Times when 
life’s path was edged with deceit and treachery 
and cunningness, lying and disloyalty obstructed the 
efforts for usefulness. | 

I ask should persons prominent in such _ past 
gloomy drama of life be forgiven, and the hands of 
friendship extended as a token of renewed con- 
fidence? 

Should reminiscence be so covered by the shroud 
of forgetfulness as to emphasize the poet Long- 
fellow’s allusion in his “Psalm of Life:” “Let the 
dead past bury its dead?” 

There can be no answer to these questions, vis: 
let each one act according to the dictiates of his own 
conscience, as he feels his duty to be subject only 


to his God. 


*K *K * * *K * * * 


There is one phase of reminiscence dear to every 
sensitive heart, awakening the spirit of youthful fol- 
lies or creating the deeper sense of placid satisfaction. 
It is the recollection of our student life. It greets 
us in varied forms, happy in our friendship’s bonds, 
sensitive to our rival’s sneer, laughing at the tricks 
we played, regretting the time we lost, boasting of 
the games we won, sorry for the hearts we broke, 
repeating the college songs we sang, worrying over 
the debts we owed, realizing the errors made, fright- 
ened at the professor’s frown, jubilant at approach of 
vacation time, waiting anxiously for presentation day, 
and lastly pleased and proud at the final honors won. 

Oh; the never to be forgotten days of student life. 
Full of ambition and hard work, full of cramming 
and examinations, full of tiresome studies and rigid 
discipline, and yet—withall also full of bright events 
and happy hours, of evening strolls with sweethearts 
dear, of festive nights in banquet hall and dancing 
room, of wild hurrahs in baseball field, or boisterous. 
mirth in secret society places—but above all full of 
dreams of future fame and greatness. ‘ 

The campus with its games and contentions, the 
shady nooks and lovers’ lanes, the ivy-covered build- 
ings with museum, laboratory, lecture, and recita- 
tion hall, the chapel and gymnasium all pass in re- 
view in our reminiscence of college days. 


Oh! the days of young manhood’s dreams, 
The days of effort, hope and fear, 

The days searching for wisdom’s gleams, 
The days above all to memory dear. 


Mr. J. H. McFarlane was among the “Also 
Spokes,” but, his subject was so extensive that 


‘we are unable to find space for it here. 


The last but not the least relished feature 
on the Program was a sign song by the well- 
known motion poet of the Mid-West Branch, 
Mrs. Lloyd Blackenship, who rendered “Home 
Sweet Home” so sympathetically as to make 
the guests forget, for the time, their surround- 
ings. 
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By James H. C loud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


HE following self explanatory clipping 
appeared in The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
issue of May 25: 

TO THE DEAF OF THE UNITED STATES 

| notice that there is a movement on foot to have 
the deaf throughout the country contribute towards 
the maintenance’ of the Gallaudet statue at the Hart- 
ford’ school. Giving due credit to what = Gal- 
laudet has done for the deaf of this country, it does 
seem that the asking of contributions from the deat 
for the maintenance or repair of the statue to Hart- 
ford is a reflection on the management of that school 
and implies that it is forgetful to the debt of gratt- 
tude it owes to its founder. 

While the deaf in the United States give due ex- 
pression to their gratitude to Gallaudet, are they 
not forgetting their universal benefactor De Il’Epee, 
who was the first to open a school for the deaf and 
gave to them their beloved sign-language? In July, 
1912, there will. be a grand celebration in France. 
It might be well on that occasion, while the deaf 
from all parts of the globe gather in Paris to do 
honor to their greatest benefactor, to have a grand 
demonstration in his honor by the deaf of the United 
States. 

[ would suggest that the N. A. D. take up the 
matter immediately; that a committee be appointed 
to take the matter in hand; that contributions be 
asked from the deaf in the United States for the 
erection of a monument to De l’Epee at Kendall 
Green; that, if possible, that monument be the work 
of a deaf-mute. The unveiling of the monument 
would attract national attention. The doings on that 
occasion by the deaf, their speeches, etc., would be 
a powerful object lesson to the hearing public, which 
needs to be better informed as regards the intelli- 
gence and ability of the deaf and of their attachment 
to the sign-language and the combined method.—F. 
A. MoeELLer, S. J. 


We heartily commend the suggestion that the 
deaf of America erect a statue of De l'Epee on 
the grounds of Gallaudet College at Washing- 
ton. The deaf of the United States are not un- 
mindful of the debt of gratitude they owe De 
l’Epee. As noted in our communication to 
the SILENT WorKER last month the United 
States ranked next to France in.the number 
oi delegates sent to Paris in 1889 to attend the 
Congress called to honor the memory of De 
l’Epee. An editorial in the April issue of The 


_Sdent Churchman—which we quoted in part 


last month—calls attention to the services of 
De l’Epee and urges a large representation 
from the United States to the De l’Epee bi- 
centenary at Paris in July, 1912. The deaf of 


the United States are not forgetting their uni- . 


versal benefactor. A bust of De l’Epee has 
adorned the chapel of Gallaudet College for 
many years. A feature of the World’s Con- 
gress of the Deaf held at St. Louis 
in 1904 was a demonstration in 
honor of De l’Epee at the French 
pavilion. Last December here in 
St. Louis there was a grand union 
De l’Epee-Gallaudet commemora- 
tion on the part of the local deaf. 
{t is proposed to repeat this evi- 
dence of respect for our universal 
and national benefactors next fall 
and annually hereafter as long as 
birds fly, fish swim and the deaf 
use signs, 
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There is a magnificent bronze statue of 
De l'Epee at his home city, Versailles, the gift 
of the deaf of France, and the work of a deaf- 
mute—Felix Martin. This statue is a master- 
piece in design and execution and is so com- 
plete in its suggestiveness that it would seem 
better to reproduce it in duplicate on Kendall 


Rev. F. A. Moeller of Chicago who proposed a statue 
of De l’Epee to be erected on the grounds 
of Gallaudet College, Washington. 
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THE DE L’EPEE STATUE AND BAS-RELIEFS AT VERSAILLES. 


Green than to attempt any thing along original 
lines. No doubt the necessary permission to 
make the duplicate could easily be obtained 
and would be cheerfully given. We have the 
impression that the sculptor—Felix Martin— 
is still living. 
et 

It is proposed to hold a grand: reunion of 
graduates and former students at Gallaudet. 
College at Washington, on the occasion of 
the semi-centennial of the College in 1914— 
two years after the De l’Epee_bi-centenary. 
It seems to me that this would also be a fitting 
time for the unveiling of the De l’Epee statue 
on Kendall Green, thus forever visibly associa- 
ting in the hearts and minds of the American 
deaf the names of De l’Epee and Gallaudet. 


s! 
‘ ‘ 


It will require time in which to raise funds 
for the De l’Epee statue at Washington and it 
is extremely doubtful if the necessary amount 
could be raised and the statue made ready 
for the unveiling within a year. As there will 
be no special occasion for a pilgrimage to 
Washington before the grand Gallaudet home- 
coming in 1914, it seems best that the formal 
observance of the De l’Epee bi-centenary in 
America be held then and the commemorations 
this year, next year and the year after be made 
occasions for raising funds for the statue. 

. 2 

In the matter of raising funds for the De 
l’Epee statue it might be well to try what is 
known as the apportionment plan,—assessing 
each state say one dollar per pupil enrolled 
in its schools for the deaf—state, day and 
parochial. The tables of the Annals could be 
used as a basis for the apportinoment. This 
would mean about $400 from Missouri, $1000 
from Pennsylvania, $50 from New Mexico, 
¢150 from Louisana and so on—a total of 
about $15,000. The object is one calculated 
tu appeal to the deaf and the amount appor- 
tioned could and doubtless would be overpaid 
in a good many instances. Illinois raised 
over $1000 for the Gallaudet statue about 
twenty-five years ago. Under the apportion- 
ment plan only $700 would probably be as- 
sessed that state and that amount is likely to 
be overpaid. Here is hoping that the Rev. 
Mr. Moeller’s splendid suggestion will find 
immediate and general favor with the Ameri- 
can deaf. 


Attention 1s called to a lecture by Dr. James 
L. Smith, of the faculty of the Minnesota 
School, delivered at Omaha recently under the 
auspices of the Silentium Association of that 
city, and published on the first page of this 
issue of the SmneENt WorKER. There was a 
large and representative attendance at the lec- 
ture on the part of the deaf citizens of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs and we also gladly im- 
proved the opportunity to be present. The 
lecture was a calm, able, timely and dignified 
presentation of a matter of vital importance 
to the deaf and should go the limit of the press 
and the Bureaus of Publicity of the state and 
national associations of the deaf. 

* OK OK 

The following clipping from The St. Louis 
Times is interesting: 

DEAF-MUTES AS CITIZENS 

The verdict by which a St. Louis deaf- 

mute is condemned to spend ten years 
of his life in prison for murder serves 
to call attention to the fact that it is ex- 
tremely rare that men who are specially 
afflicted are bought into prominence by 
means of the criminal courts. 

It might be thought more or less rea- 

sonable if the man who cannot hear, or 
speak, see, or walk readily, adopted short 

cuts to the ends he sought in a greater 
number of cases; but as a matter of 
fact, it is not the man who is handi- 
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capped who appears most ready to violate the law, 
but the man who is fully equipped to fend against 
hardships. 

The blind are usually remarkable because of their 
cheerfulness and optimism. Half the privileges of 
life having been denied them, they are the more 
capable of appreciating those which remain. 

So, too, the deaf-mutes, of whom there are a sadly 
numerous company in every big city, are usually re- 
marked because of their skill in overcoming a handi- 
cap, and for the blithe spirit with which they meet 
the ills which are not put upon others. . 

It is good to remember that if one of the latter 
class of men has gone astray, the record of the class 
as a whole is extraordinarily good. 


In another issue of the same paper appeared 
the following: 


At the trial of a deaf-mute in the local courts, 
it is more than likely that all hands were kept pretty 
busy. 


The deaf-mute in question—Thomas Mee- 
han by name—was practically unknown to the 
local deaf before his arrest. He attended the 
local Roman Catholic School for a few years 
about twelve years ago. His brother and 
brother-in-law were engaged in a fight and 
Meehan ran to his brother’s assistance and 
inflicted stab wounds upon his brother-in-law 
from the result of which the latter died. Mee- 
han’s defense was that he thought his broth- 
er’s life was in danger and so he ran to his 
brother’s assistance. 
the faculty of Gallaudet School, acted as in- 
terpreter for Meehan during the trial. The 
local press took considerable and kindly in- 
terest in the case and illustated write-ups were 
the order of the day while the trial lasted. 

It was our good fortune to be able to attend 
the annual banquet of the Mid-West Branch 
of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
at Omaha recently. It was a grand affair and 
one which was greatly enjoyed. It is a positive 
hardship to be obliged to refrain from further 
comment on the function,—but we must. The 
SILENT WorKER’s Omaha and Council Bluffs 
correspondents were all there too and are on 
the job. 

Nebraska and her pure-oral school will be watched 
with a great deal of interest. Dr. Crouter, with 
plenty of funds, made Mt. Airy a pure-oral school. 
If we had the “sinews of war” we could have a pure- 
oral school too. It is only a matter of finances, gen- 
tlemen, only a matter of dollars and cents.—Florida 
Herald. 


Yes; money talks and “oralism” by “law” 

goes on apace. 
* K K 

The twentieth anniversary supper, bazaar 
and social by the Woman’s Aid Society of St. 
Thomas Mission at the Memorial House, 1210 
Locust street, on the evening of May 2oth, 
was largely attended, in spite of the rain and 
the results of the ladies’ efforts were very gra- 
tifying to all concerned. The membership of 
the society consists of Mrs. Lula O. Cloud, 
President; Mrs. Udall, Secretary; Mrs. Har- 
den, Treasurer; Miss Roper and Miss Herd- 
man, Supply Committee; Miss Molloy and 
Miss Wilson, Bazaar Committee; Miss Klug, 
Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Schneider, Mrs. Stafford, 
Mrs. Chenery, Miss Mooney, Mrs. Merrell, 
Mrs. Wess and Miss Mahone. 


* KK 


At the recent annual meeting of the St. 
Louis Gallaudet Union the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. H. Cloud; Vice President, Miss Clara L. 
Steidemann ; Secretary, Miss Cecila Mahon; 
Treasurer, Miss Annie M. Roper. The society 
is in a prosperous condition and the outlook 
for another successful year is encouraging. 

It was decided to make the “public opinion” 


THE SILENT WORKER 


readings a part of the regular literary pro- 
gram. The next meeting of the Union will 
be on September 15th. 

The Rev. M. R. McCarthy, of New York, 
conducted a Mission at the Roman Catholic 
Deaf-Mute Institute during the week ending 
June 4. The local Roman Catholic deaf re- 
ciprocated Rev. Mr. McCarthy’s visit by at- 
tending the Mission in large numbers. 

kook ok 

To the editor, publisher, printers, corres- 
pondents and readers of the SILENT WorKER 
a good old summer time vacation. 


le Our = Successful « 
Deaf Then 


Miss Pearl Herdman, of 


C. Wesley Breese’s latest success—that 

of business manager of the Photo-en- 
eraving department of Stivers Printing Com- 
pany in Middletown, N. Y. 


\ SHORT time ago we made mention of 


C. WESLEY BREESE 


Mr. Breese is a New Jersey boy, his home 
being in Eastontown, N. J., and a product of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, where 
he received the rudiments of his education. 

Although Mr. Breese is supposed to have 
been born deaf, he uses both speech and writ- 
ing in his business. 

Being totally deaf, he has no use for the 
telephone, so he devised an attachment that 
gives electric flashes when he is wanted down 
in the main office, a device which other deaf 
people are using with gratifying success. 

Mr. Breese is probably the only former pupil 
of the New Jersey School who has risen to 
such a high position. 

Mr. Breese was only sixteen years old when 
he left school. That was in the summer of 
1903. His first position was with the Penny- 
packer Press ‘in Asbury Park, where he 
worked on and off for some three years, hav- 
ing charge of their photo-engraving plant, 
and otherwise making himself useful as com- 
positor and press feeder. 


Ig! 


This was followed by a nine-months’ course 
at the Bissell College of Photo-engravng, so 
as to get a perfect working-knowledge of wet- 
plate making. <atiead 

After leaving Bissell’s he returned to his 
old place with the Pennypackers and after 
running their photo-engraving plant success- 
fully for a year, was called to Trenton to take 
charge of the State Gazette's Photo-engrav- 
ing department, where he remained a year 
and a half. 

With the inducement of a better salary he 
accepted a position with the Gill Engraving 
Company in New York, as operator, where 
he remained thirteen months making hun- 
dreds of cuts for most of the leading maga- 
zines, namely, Country Life in America, 
World's Work, Leslie’s Weekly, McClure’s, 
Century's, Recreation, Outlook, Everybody’ :, 
and others. 

Speaking of Mr. Breese’s work in his pres- 
ent position, Mr. J. H. Kinckerbocker, the 
manager of Stivers Printing Company, says: 
“Believing that the use of illustrations—half- 
tone—would be of material benefit as a feat- 
ure for the AMWiddletown Daily Times-Press, 
this newspaper installed a photo-engraving 
department about two and one-half years ago, 
conducting it with more or less success for 
a period of two years. At the expiration of 
the two years we realized that this particular 
department of our business could be made not 
only more productive for our use but also 
promoted to the point of returning some profit 
on the investment. 

“We have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Charles Wesley Breese, an expert 
photo-engraver, who has now been with us 
for the past five months. He has not only 
shown his ability as an exepert at the mechani- 
cal end of the photo-engraving department, 
but has also, through his personal interest 
in our business, made it possible for us to 
secure a very satisfactory patronage along 
commercial lines. This business has come 
through our being in a position to guarantee 
workmanship, efficiency and prompt delivery. 
While still small compared with that done by 
many older engraving houses, the business of 
this department is developing rapidly under 
the direction of Mr. Breese, and we are con- 
fident that Stivers Printing Company will be 
known as one of the big engraving houses be- 
fore many years has passed. 

“We invite inquiries relative to this depart- 
ment and feel satisfied that we can give esti- 
mates that will compare favorably with prices 
obtained for work of this character. Mr. 
Breese has adopted a motto for his depart- 
ment—Quality-Service—back of which is the 
guarantee of this company.” 


The following is clipped from the Seattle Post-intel. 
ligencer ; 

“The printers are soon to seleci two delegates to 
their national convention and consequently these are 
loquacious days in the composing rooms. In its 
limited sphere this election causes almost limitless 
discussion, and this year the discussion is none the 
quieter by reason of the fact that one of the candt- 
dates, C. A. Gumaer, is a deaf-mute. Mr. Gumaer 
works in the Post-I/ntelligencer linotype department 
and he divides the support of his chapel with Harry 
A. Miller and Charles Segbers. Nightly before time 
is called there are empathetic discussions as to 
whether or not a delegate is any better by reason 
of having a gift of speech. To all of which Mr. 
Gumaer is an interested onlooker. His supporters 
base their arguments for his efficiency on the success 
of blind Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, and are in- 
sistent on their arguments that very little harm has 
been done by persons keeping still. 

The convention will be held in San Francisco in 
August. 
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{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second- 
class matter. ] 
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PuBLISHED MONTHLY from October to July inclusive, 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Supscxiprion Prices 50 cents a year, invariably in 
advance. Liberal commission to _ subscription 
agents. Foreign subscriptions, 70 cents. _ 

ApvVERTISING Rates made known on application. The 
high literary character of the paper and its general 
appearance make it a valuable advertising medium. 
It reaches all parts of the United States and goes to 
nearly every civilized country on the globe. 

Att ConTrIBUTIONS must be accompanied with the 
name and address of the writer, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Tue Sirent Worker is not responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents on educational or 
other subjects. 

ARTICLES FoR PusiLicaTion should be sent in early 
to insure publication in the next issue. 

ReyEcTED Manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamp is enclosed. 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATION g to 

Tue Sirent Worker, Trenton, N. J. 


Ir you haven’t read Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s address at the opening of the Mohonk 
Conference, read it. It will be worth your 
while. 


WE are especially grateful to the 

Not all parents of our little ones for the 
Ours great help they have given us dur- 

ing the term now closing. Their 

many words of encouragement, and acts of 
kindness and consideration have been a great 
boon to us in our work, and we feel that to 
them belongs no small share of the credit due 


for the physical, intellectual and moral ad- 


vancement their children have made. 


In schools for the deaf we 
In Corpore find more attention being paid 
Sano each year to the bodily wel- 

fare of the children. A decade 
ago, there were few schools that had a good 
gymnasium. There is now scarce a school in 
the land without one, and the effort every- 
where is to provide a good athletic field as 
well. The Kansas legislature has just appro- 
priated $1,000 for the purpose, and Colorado 
is about starting a $10,000 play-ground. As 
yet we have but-.a good base-ball diamond, 
croquet and tennis grounds, and a half dozen 
beautiful lawns. The rest will come. 


} Our Legislature has decreed 
A Relic gf that the old fashioned drinking- 
Barbarism cup must go, and, now that our 
attention is called to it, we won- 

der how the abomination come to be continued 
till the year of our Lord 1911. The danger 
has been recognized for many years, and the 
medical fraternity all over the country have 
been urging individual cups, or, what is better 
yet, bubble fountains, but it was not until a 
few months ago that it was discovered just 
what a terrible menacé the drinking cup was 
to the public health. The Chicago Board of 
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Health started the inquiry and the very first 
cup settled the matter. It was a cup that 
had been used in a High School for months, 
which, upon examination, was found to 
be lined with a thick brownish deposit. Un- 
der the microscope this deposit proved to be 
composed of particles of mud, thousands of 
bits of decaying skin, dead epithelial cells and 
millions of bacteria. To determine the viri- 
lity or harmlessness of this sediment some of 
it was injected under the skin of a healthy 
guinea pig. Forty hours later the pig died, 
and an examination showed that pneumonia 
germs had caused its death. Another pig, 
inoculated with some of the sediment from the 
same cup, developed tuberculosis, conclusive 
evidence that the cup had been infected with 
that dread disease, and had no doubt trans- 
mitted it to many of the pupils. A careful in- 
quiry, systematically carried out, showed that 
several of the children in this particular school 
from which the cup was taken were then suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, and for each one in 
which the disease had made sufficient progress 
to be diagnosed there were perhaps, many who 
will later be affected. 

Modern Sanitation, speaking upon the sub- 
ject wisely says :— 

Our first duty to the world is to keep well. 
Without health we cannot put forth our best 
efforts, and our value diminishes accordingly. 
Our second duty is to safe-guard the health of 
others, for just as charity begins at home and 
spreads to the rest of the world, so should our 
duty to keep well commence with the indi- 
vidual and spread to the multitude. To 
an altruist that doctrine might seem selfish, 
putting, as it seems to, self before neighbor, 
but, bear in mind, 1f everybody lived up to the 
tenets of that teaching there would be no sec- 
ond duty to perform. 

At the present stage of all the world’s pro- 
gress, however, we are still our brother’s 
keepers, and in casting around to dicover 
sources from which harm might arise to injure 
them we must keep constantly in mind that 
public drinking-cups are dangerous. Many 
cases of loathsome diseases have been traced 
directly to the use of common drinking-cups 
in public places, and there are thousands of 
cases of tuberculosis and other ills which, 
without question, were transmitted through the 
drinking-cup medium, although it is impos- 
sible to trace back the cases to their origin. 

“Doesn't it seem strange to you that a large 
percentage of the ills of mankind are trans- 
mitted from lip to lip or from lip to cup and 
cup to lip? Then look around you and marvel 
that the whole world is not unwell when you 
consider that one out of every sixty persons 
you can count on the street, in the parks or on 
railway trains has tuberculosis. With that one 
out of sixty persons, or almost two per cent of 
the population of the country, suffering from 
a communicable disease, and that disease 
transmitted by means of the sputum, is it any 
wonder that public drinking-cups are danger- 
ous?” a see 

The bubble fountain is the true solution to 
the problem.: They were installed with us 
long before the water came up before our 


legislature, and for cleanliness and healthful- 
ness there could be nothing better. 


It has seldom been our good 
A Beauty fortune to come across a hand- 

somer number of any paper pub- 
lished in the interests of the deaf than the Wis- 
consin Times of May 27th. It is especially 
edited and especially illustrated and will be 
of particular interest to those interested in 
Delavan and the Delavan school for the deaf, 
but as the eyes of everybody interested in the 
education of the deaf are now turned towards 
Delavan the present issue will be of interest 
to every one in the profession, and those who 
thought of going to the coming convention, 
but who were in some doubt, after reading this 
copy of the Times, will hesitate no longer. 


AT least a half dozen of our 
The Moving _ sister schools now have mov- 
Picture ing picture machines, the 

last to purchase one being 
the Montana School. We are provided with 
pretty much everything else in the line, but 
have not yet attained to the dignity of one 
of these most useful and enjoyable instru- 
ments. Every school for the deaf should pos- 
sess one. Then the proposition to raise a fund 
for stock of instructive films should be carried 
out and we would have added to the curriculm 
not only something that would add greatly 
to the enjoyment of our little ones but a thing, 
as well, that would be of the greatest educa- 
tional value. 


SYSTEM 


Oh, isn’t it great to be “up-to-date” 
And live in this year of grace, 

With a system and place for everything, 
Though nobody knows the place! 


We've an index card for each thing we do 
And everything under the sun; 

It takes so long to fill out the cards 
We never get anything done. 


"Tis vertical here and vertical there, 
And everything on its end; 

With double force, mistakes and expense, 
And never a thing on the mend. 


We've loose-leaf ledgers for saving time, 
The Lord knows what they cost, 

When half our time is spent each day 
Hunting for leaves that are lost. 


And sectional this and sectional that, 
(We'll soon have sectional legs) ; 

I dreamt last night that | made a meal 
Of sectional ham and eggs. 


Oh, isn’t it great to be “up-to-date” 
And live in this year of grace, 

With a system and place for everything, ~ 
Though nobody knows the place! 


The main token of a strong character is not to 
make known every change and place in thought and 
feeling, but to give the world the finished results.— 
Auerbach. . 
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These moonlight nights are grand. 

Frieda Heuser is getting thin—not. 

Where will you spend your vacation? 
How much have you saved up for the 4th? 


The examinations developed lots of sur- 
prises. 


Our canary-bird is anything but “saddest” 
when it sings. 


Mr. Sharp, as usual took charge of the 
south Jersey party. 


Mr. Horgan’s article on Miss Curtis will 
be appreciated by all. 


The recent rains have made our grounds 
“to blossom as the rose.” 


The children went home just full of good 
resolutions for the summer. 


The last car-load north was personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Walker, as usual. 


Quite a few of the South Jersey pupils are 
planning trips to Atlantic City. 


With a little more practice Alfred Shaw 
is going to make a fine “catcher.” 


The garland drill is one of the prettiest 
things our little girls ever attempted. 


Our boys have developed wonderfully as 
ball players, during the past three months. 


The last meeting for the term of the Com- 
mittee on our School was held last Friday. 


Vallie Gunn and Lily Stassatt’s rendition of 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee” is very beautiful. 


Many of the roses lingered a while this 
year, to be present at our closing exercises. 


Miss Hall and Mrs. Porter’s tots were the 
sweetest little things that ever went on a stage. 


George Brede expects to play with the St. 
Peter’s team of Jersey City during the sum- 
mer. 


The moving picture exhibitiors catch many 
a nickel from our pupils, on Saturday after- 
noons. 


Our vases and flower-baskets have all been 
filled and they greatly enhance the beauty of 
our front. 


It was a great pleasure to all of us to have 
the Hon. James L. Hays present at our com- 
mencement. 


Miss Wood’s little girls have a fine garden, 
all except the lettuce, which the sparrows 
“paralized.” 
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The splendid appearance of our boys and 
girls were an universal subject of remark, 
on closing day. 


Our text on Sunday morning was “Her 
Ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 


Our Pride of India tree is in full bloom and 
it is so fragrant that it may be smelled all 
over our grounds. 


When the call for items for the SILENT 
WoRKER is made, Ruth Ramshaw always re- 
sponds with a will. 


Not one of our children is hypocrite enough 
to say that he will be sorry to leave his dear 
teacher on the 17th. 


Three of the boys came in with their hair 
soaking wet, on Saturday afternoon. Guess 
where they had been. 


The hours until vacation so eagerly counted 
are now all spent and we are embarked upon 
our dolce far niente. 


The party that visited the water-works 
at Calhoun St., a few days ago, found much 
there to interest them. 


Frank Penrose and Michael Grod may fre- 
quently be seen off in some out-of-the-way 
place practising articulation. 


Samuel Eber is very fond of basket-ball and 
has his eye on a place with the Silent Stars of 
this city, when he graduates. 


The latest fad among the girls is the weav- 
ing of mats, and Mr. Johnson is working over- 
time making frames for them. 


A little party of Mount Airy boys and girls 
spent Thursday with us. They made the trip 
on the Delaware River steamboat. 


Mr. Turner was a visitor last week, and 
took May to the White City, where she says 
she spent a very enjoyable evening. 


Clara Van Sickle can hardly wait for the 
time when she will have the pleasure of climb- 
ing the old cherry-tree beside her home, and 
feasting on the fruit once more. 


Vallie Gunn had charge of the girls’ side of 
the dining-room during the past two weeks 
and the work was never better done. 


The dress-making of our little girls is really 
wonderful. Is it to be wondered at that they 
succeed so well after leaving school. 


Chas. Dobbins says he will be lonesome at 
Belmar if he has no _ base-ball glove. We 
think Mr. John P. will attend to that. 


Mabel Zorn says that when she got on Mor- 
risville heights the other day, and _ looked 
back, old Jersey looked real good to her. 


Our game with the Triangles was 4—4 at 
the end of the 11th inning. Then the Tri- 
angles got a batting streak, and you know. 


The arm-chair on which Erwin Hermann is 
just putting the finishing touches, stamps its 
maker as a workman of great promise. Er- 
win is not only a good workman but a good 
student as well and a great reader. 


It made the printers work day and night 
for a week to get out the July number of the 
SILENT WorKER before the close of school. 
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Mr. Kuser sent us another grey squirrel a 
few days ago making seven in all. The last 
one is a big fellow and is as wild as a hawk. 


When the boys and girls severed the ties 
which bound them to their dear old 4/ma 
Mater a few day ago, would you believe it, 
not a tear was shed. 


Maude, Thompson, Mary Hanlon, Mamie 
German, Mabel Snowden, Grace Apgar, and 
Lily Hamilton were all with us on our “Big 


Day.” 


One of the first things that Harriet Alex- 
ander will do, upon arriving home, will be to 
go out and get acquainted with that fine new 
horse her father has just bought. 


Mr. George Lloyd is expected to arrive 
home by the 21st, but alas, that will be too late 
for us to see him. Perhaps he will still be in 
Trenton, when we return in the fall. 


A little girl writing a journal the other day 
dwelt at large on all the splendid times she 
is going to have during the summer and then 
closes by saying, “but, Oh, you September.” 


We call one of our squirrels little “Tommy 
Gadabout,” as she runs all over the neighbor- 
hood. We are very much afraid that some- 
body’s Thomas cat will make his acquaintance. 


Willie Battersby went to see the Trenton- 
Harrisburg game, on Saturday afternoon. 
Trenton won and Willie had a hot doggie 
coming home. Wasn't that a great day in the 
ward? 


These are busy days for Miss Cornelius for 
to her usual duties are added all the packing 
and other arrangements preparatory to going 
home, and a multitude of little purchases for 
the girls. 


Johnny McNee is green with envy because 
his little friend Adam Esplin is going to Scot- 
land this summer, and he cannot go along. 
Johnny is very anxious to see Bonnie old 
Scotland again. 


Decoration Day was brightest by the ar- 
rival of quite a few visitors. We held our 
last re-union in the evening, and under the 
especial directions of Ethel Collins, it was a 
great success. : 


Ethel Collins chaperoned a little party con- 
sisting of Mary Sommers, May ‘Turner, 
Esther Clayton and two or three other girls, 
to Cadwalader Park on Decoration Day. They 
all enjoyed the trip greatly. 


The melancholy news has just reached 
Frank Hoppaugh that his dog Sport killed 
nine chickens one day last week. Frank loves 
Sport, but he also loves chickens, and he is 
doing a lot of thinking now-a-days. 


Mr. Sharp’s class had their last Nature 
Study ramble, on Friday afternoon. They 
went up to the great 500-acre nursery of Mr. 
Moon, at Morrisville, and trees and tree-cul- 
ture were the especial subjects they took up. 


The day that Edna Snell receives a letter 
from home is always the brightest one of the 
week to her. In the last one she was promised 
an automobile ride to Mays Landing and At- 
lantic City, sorne day during her vacation. She 
is placing great hopes upon that trip. 


Our little girls were greatly interested in the 
talk upon the strides women are making all 
over the world, given in chapel on Tuesday 
morning, and they would not be surprised if, 
when Mr. Wilson goes to the Presidency, a 
woman were to become the Governor of our 
state. 
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The Silent Workers’ 
Creditable Record 


Won 14, Lost 6. 


By Mives H. SWEENEY. 


HE tgto-11 basket-ball season, just end- 
ed, was by no means a bad one when the 
circumstances are considered, although 
not as successful as in past years. That great 
Ig09g-I0 aggregation which won all its 19 
games was missing; of the 8 players who com- 
posed the same only one remained—Harry 
Dixon. This sole survivor, upon being elected 
both assistant manager and captain, selected at 
random those most promising, taught and 
drilled them in the rudiments, and in a few 
weeks’ time had the present team ready for the 
‘season. Aided by his generalship and brilliant 
individual work, the team managed to go 
through the season in a satisfactory manner, at 
times putting up exhibitions that would be of 
credit to more seasoned teams. 

In winning 14 and losing 6, and both defeat- 
ing and holding their own against teams of 
more experience, the Silent Workers did more 
than what was expected of them. Half of 
their defeats were administrated at the hands 
of the Trenton Silent Stars, a team of Trenton 
eraduates, some of whom were members of 
last season’s classy team. A series of five 
games were agreed upon; and early in the seas 
son the Stars, “Rip-Van-Winkled” and rusty, 
and unaware of the surprise in store for them, 
opened the season by receiving a setback in 
the first game of the series. The Silent Work- 
ers, who had been in ragged form since they 
opened their season weeks previous, specially 
prepared for the occasion with the result they 
nosed out the Stars by 23 to 22. This defeat 
fairly staggered the Stars and set them awork, 
and, though with some difficulty, they came 
back with three in a row, thus ending the 
series in their favor. 

The present team is probably the youngest in 
the history of the school that ever wore the 
senior colors of the institution. The boys 
averaged 17 in age and 143 in weight. The 
team was managed by physical director Edwin 
Markley, who did his share in helping the boys 
in many ways. Indeed judging from its ex- 
cellent start the team, with individual defects 
corrected and as the boys gain in experience 
and ability, bids fair to excell the great ma- 
chine that preceded it. Let us hope so. 


Harry Dixon, guard. 


Few indeed are those who possess all those 
qualities that go to make up a finished player. 
Dixon .belongs to that rare class. “Indian 
Harry,” so called for his sharp eye-sight and 
natural ability, is the life of the team. Pos- 
sessing experience, aggressiveness and_all- 
around ability, he was admirably fitted in his 
handling of the team; and, by infusing spirit 
and confidence in his team-mates, no doubt he 
helped the boys much in their playing. In 
being surrounded by green material Dixon had 
much opportunity to show his real worth and 
ability, and as was anticipated he topped the 
list in point-getting. He of all was the do- 
minant factor in the success of the team. 
Without him it would be a case of a ship with- 
out a rudder. 

SAMUEL EBER, centre. 

The runner-up to Dixon in point-scoring is 
the hard-working centre, Samuel Eber. Gifted 
with bulldog spirit Eber is there and every- 
where to the end. In fact he dragged quite 
a few games, apparently lost, out of the fire 
in the very last seconds remaining of the game. 
Such players are of value to any team. Being 
in his teens, Eber has yet to see his best days, 
and only needs more experience to correct 
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SILENT WORKERS SENIOR TEAM 
Top row—Reading from left to right—Michael Grod, guard; John Garland, forward; Arthur Blake, 
forward; Alfred Baumlin, guard. 


Lower row—Left to right 


some flaws that usually go with unseasoned 
players. 
JoHN GARLAND, forward. 

To equal the rapid progress John Garland 
has made during his brief connection with the 
game would be hard. This clever youngster 
has shown himself a ready adept at the game. 
Epecially in goal-throwing did he shine, and 
in this respect he ranks third. Keep eye on 
this boy, and let it be predicted he will make 
a name for himself in years to come. 


ARTHUR BLAKE, forward. 


A consistent player, Blake. distinguished 
himself in almost every department of the 
came. Hardly a game ended without Blake 
sharing due honors. An erratic player is of 
less value than one of Blake’s stamp. Oc- 
casionally he tried his hand at guard and did 
splendidly. Like Garland, Blake is but a 
youngster, and a brilliant future awaits him if 
he sticks to the game long enough. 


MicHAEL Grobe, guard 


At guard Grod gave Dixon some excellent 
help in handling the ball. Once he gets hold of 
the ball there’s sure to be some clever passing. 
Grod and “Indian Harry,” with their eagle- 
eyesight, are masters at pouncing on the ball 
or getting it out of danger, and catching it on 
the return and passing it into the hands of 
others. Grod, however, is below standard as a 
goal-thrower and is rather lacking in aggres- 
siveness. Naturally enough, such is to be ex- 
pected of new-comers. 


ALFRED BAUMLIN, guard. 
Young in years, tall and bulky of proportion, 


_Alfred Baumlin has the making of a foot- 


ball player rather than that of basketball. 
Nevertheless, in the few games he participated 
he has shown himself well. Provided that he 
develops more speed he will in the future dis- 
tinguish himself much better. For one of 16 
Baumlin with his 163 pounds of bone and 
muscle has lots in store for the future. 


BENJAMIN ABRAMS, guard. 


This diminutive guard is a very aggressive 
player. Small, yet strong, he is a match for 
those his superior in size. Not till near the 


end of the season was he given a chance to 
show his worth, and in the five games he took 
part in he demonstrated that he has the stuff 
to make a great player. 


Abrams is but 16, 


Samuel Eber, centre; Edwin Markley, manager; Harry Dixon, guara. 


and like all other newcomers he needs more 


experience. This will be his in due time. 
RECORD 
Silent Workers...... ty (reneetits. ..... dsiccieckds 14 
Silent Workers...... 23 Trenton Silent Stars.. 22 
Silent Workers...... SS CNG i es zecck 2i 
Silent Workers...... 22 Leary A. C........ccc. 27 
Silent Workers...... ; ie. ee, Se De 19 
Silent Workers...... 50 Greenwood A. C...... 7 
Silent Workers...... ee a) ee 6 
Silent Workers...... 57. Silent Worker Jrs..... 20 
Silent Workers....... 21 Trenton Silent Stars.. 33 
Silent Workers...... 29 Monuments........... 14 
Silent Workers...... 21 Trenton High School.. 44 
Silent Workers...... 23 Trenton Silent Stars.. 33 
Silent Workers...... S3 WUlymoia A. C........ 6° 
Silent Workers...... as | re 14 
Silent Workers...... 43. St. joachin A. C....... 33 
Silent Workers...... : ae a Oe re 6 
Silent Workers...... 44 Christ Church........ 40 
Silent Workers...... Os Christ Church........ 18 
Silent Workers...... 17. Trenton Silent Stars.. 25 
Silent Workers...... 40 Silent Worker Jrs..... 28 
Total 682 430 
INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Games. Fld.G. F1.G. Pts. 
a. EO, NE i i 18 100 20 220 
S. Bet, Oemtite. ssc cies 17 8o 14 174 
J. Garland, forward......... 17 60 2 122 
A. Blake, forward........... 14 42 I 85 
i a era 17 22 2 46 
A. Baumlin, guard.........; 10 12 I 25 
a a ne 14 5 fe) 10 
Total 321 40 2 


Mr. Hanson’s Busy Day. 


President Hanson, of the National Association of 
the Deaf, is having a busy time of it. He is erect- 
ing buildings at Washington school costing $10,000; 
a public school building at Snoqualmie, Wash., cost- 
ing $10,000; drawing plans for several private 
houses. In addition to this, he expects to erect a 
new $4,000 house for himself this spring. Then he 
has been in the thick of the fight in the Oklahoma 
legislature to get the school classed with the edu- 
cational institutions, and has had several rounds 
with the Nebraska legislature which has tried to tag 
the Omaha school with pure oralism. We consider 
this some record for one man, and a deaf man at 
that.—Kansas Star. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York: 


HILE out for a walk on a recent 
W evening with a hearing friend a lady 

stepped up to me, and asked what 
time it was. I told her on the instant. My 
friend looked surprised and remarked: “Well 
you didn’t hear her question and it is certainly 
too dark to read the lips of a speaker, how in 
the world did you know what she asked?” 
Then I told him one of the many little things 
we deaf people learn by experience, “tricks of 
the trade,” so to speak, and that was when- 
ever any one comes up and asks you a question 
with a glance at your watch-chain, haul out 
your time-piece and announce the hour. It’s 
the safest sort of a safe proposition, for every 
stranger that asks you what time it is, in- 
variably glances at your watch-chain when 
the query is put. 


One of the best schools for the deaf tn 
this country in it’s excellent annual report 
clings to the old custom of differentating and 
enumerating the boys and girls with the old 
and ought-to-be-obsolete “males and females.” 
This designation is coarse, crude and mislead- 
ing, for it might mean cats, dogs, or horses, 
whereas there is only one meaning to Boys 
and Girls. We know beyond any shadow of 
a doubt what Boys and Girls mean, but there 
are many species, human and animals, that may 
properly be designated as males or females. 

Cut it out, Mr. Principal! 


Y 


The season is at hand for the usual com- 
mencement exercises at educational institu- 
tions, and at many schools for the deaf they 
still cut the patterns after the old-time worn 
manner when it comes to the valedictory ad- 
dresses. They do not differ very much, and 
the same old-time worn patterns are worked 
off. The odd part of it that the really de- 
serving workers come in for little or no men- 
tion, while the Honorable Gentlemen of the 
Board of Directors, etc., etc., are told of their 
sacrificing their lives. 

Once | wrote one of these valedictory af- 
fairs. I wish I could write another based on 
29 years of after school. 


A deaf minister was ordained the other day 
and a fellow deaf clergyman in his address re- 
marked: “But after the deaf have left school 
life and returned to their homes, they sadly 
miss all the needed aid, and, I am sorry to say, 
grow careless and indifferent and retrograde. 

“How can they help all this? The people 
with whom they are surrounded and among 
whom they must live, even their own relatives, 
cannot converse with them in their language. 
They have no time, they say, to learn this lan- 
guage, and they are entiely too busy to stop 
and have written conversation with their deaf 
friends. It is to be expected of a deaf man 
or woman so surrounded that he or she will 
soon become more or less indifferent and re- 
gardless of righteousness.” 

I am afraid this is a very pessimistic view 
to take, for it stamps a deaf child’s education 
as a failure. 

Surely it isn’t as bad as that! Besides re- 
latives, friends and others make themselves 
understood. Of course in cases of extreme 
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isolation a deaf person might retrograde, but 


so might a hearing person. 


Your New York Base Ball “Fan” buys the 
Baseball Extra of the evening paper that gives 
most space to the Feastern League teams, and 
they want to know mostly what the Buffalo 
team does, but their interest ends unless they 
find the name of Luther Taylor on the battery 
list. 


A recruit to the National Association’s ranks 
is a New Yorker who, from the time of his 
graduation from college a quarter of a century 
ago, was absolutely lost to his fraters. <A 
social event last winter woke him up to what he 
has been missing all these years, and now he 
bids fair to be a valuable missionary in the 
ranks. 


Candidates for the Hall of Fame of out-of- 
the usual nomenclature: 

Pearl Comer, 

Mrs. Pancake, 

Carl Godenschwager. 


In the British Deaf Times, Mr. George 
Frankland tells an interesting story of plays 
that entirely deaf people will find interest in. 
Of course all the horse-play, slap-stick come- 
dies are always interesting, and if you know 
just a little of the plot, and there generally 
isn't much plot, even the “song successes” like 
“The Balkan Princess,” The “Spring Maid,” 
etc., prove highly diverting. One evening last 
winter a deaf editorial friend invited me to go 
and see “A Fool There Was,” and I accepted, 
but when I met him at the theatre that even- 
ing I held him up for asking us both to sit 
through all talk play. He gave me the merry 
ha-ha and three hours time to change my mind. 
I changed. Rarely have I witnessed a more 
thrilling play, nor more tense moments in 
one than in this play. 

However, the deaf go to the play more to 
enjoy an evening of fun than anything else, 
and they can get it at any of the Lew Field 
productions, particularly the Hen-Peck, now 
on at the Broadway Theatre, and its predeces- 
sors, the Midnight Sons, and the Jolly Bachel- 
lors. 

I had the pleasure of witnessing “Excuse 
Me” the other evening, and I do not recall any 
play that I ever witnessed that I enjoyed so 
much, though of course I knew something of 
the motif and that helped out, but a deaf per- 
son knowing absolutely nothing of the plot 
will enjoy every minute of it, and if he has ever 
made a long journey in Pullman sleepers and 
observation cars, he will enjoy it all the more. 

When you have the chance, go and see “Ex- 
cuse Me,” and you will not regret it. Another 
bully good play is “Baby Mine,” and if you 
should not know the first thing about the play, 
you will enjoy it nevertheless. 

I used to say “Nay, Nay” when Grand Opera 
was suggested to me, but after witnessing 
three the past season, I have changed my 
mind, and will go and see every one I get a 
chance at in future. Hansel and Gretel is very 
spectacular and is merely a picturesque story 
of the Babes in the Wood, and when it is fol- 
lowed with Mordkin and Pavlowa, the world’s 
greatest dancers, in a pantomime engaging a 
hundred people, (The Doll) you have seen 
something worth while. And even a tragedy 
like La Tosca, though given with a grand 
opera dressing, becomes something you will 
long remember. 
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New YorkK 


The destruction of Dreamland leaves Luna 
Park the one big attraction at Coney Island, 
though Steeplechase Park maintains its pres- 
tige as the one Great Resort of Fun. 

Ferrari and Bonavita were all ready to re- 


[Q5 


place the Bostock Shows, easily the most popu- 
lar resort for the Deaf, with a trained animal 
show to eclipse all previous attempts, but Capt. 
Bonavita was obliged to kill all his animals 
to save them the worse fate of being burned 
to death. | 

Ferrari and Bonavita are not down and out 
as a result of their great loss, as they have al- 
ready secured a tent and are giving fine acts. 

The best show feature they ever had at 
either Dreamland or Luna was the “Fire and 
Flames” spectacle, and if this great perform- 
ance had been retained up to the present time, 
I feel quite certain the many old firemen en- 
gaged in the show would have saved Dreani- 
land and the 4,000,000 dollars worth of prop- 
erty that went up in smoke. 

The destruction of the Iron Pier at Dream- 
land ends the Iron Steamboat fleet to Steeple- 
chase Pier now, and the landing formerly 
made at 22nd street is now omitted and nearly 
all the steamers run through from West 129th 
street to Coney Island, touching only at Pier 
1. This route is far the most popular, for 
the sail down is a delight while the car ride 
is very far from comfortable and certainly 
isn't enjoyable compared with the trip down 
New York Harbor and out on the Broad At- 
lantic on the safe, unsinkable, unburnable sea- 
going steamers of the Iron Steamboat Com- 
pany’s fleet. 


Charles Reed Dies Suddenly 


Last night at the Reed residence on Naymut street 
there passed away a much beloved husband and 
father and for many years a most faithful, hard 
working servant of Uncle Sam, namely Assistant 
Postmaster Charles Reed, effectionately known in 
Menasha as “Charlie.” 

Mr. Reed attended his duties in the usual faith- 
ful and able manner at the postofhce Sunday after- 
noon, following an arduous night’s work of the night 
before, and since that was not able to return to his 
work. Upon arriving home he complained of a 
severe headache and restlessness and after complet- 
ing the month-end work in with his 
duties as assistant postmaster was unable to enjoy 
his usual Sunday afternoon walk with his family. 
Constant application to his work had robbed Mr. 
Reed of sufficient vitality to resist the pending at- 
tack of pneumonia and he passed away peacefuliy 
Friday night at 11:30 o'clock recognizing each mem- 
ber of his family before he sank into his final sleep. 

Mr. Reed, son of the late Curtis Reed, the founder 
of Menasha, has been connected with the Menasha 
postofhce for the past twenty-six years. During 
the years 1906-07-08 and ‘og, he served as_ post- 
master but before and since that time has been en- 
gaged as assistant at the local office. Mr. Reed 
was famous in the deaf world for his postoffice ef- 
ficiency and enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
deaf-mute ever appointed to a presidential office m 
the United States. 

Charles Reed was born in Menasha March 16, 1851, 


connection 


and therefore was 60 years of age, being one of the 
pioneer residents of this city. He 1s survived by his 
wife, one Curtis Reed of California, one 
daughter, and two brothers, City Engineer W. WW. 
Reed of Green Bay and Harrison Reed of California. 
Up to the time of his recent illness he was hale and 
hearty and it is claimed by friends and relatives that 
Mr. Reed was never in need of the assistance of a 
physician up to the time of the illness which re- 
sulted in his death. 

The funeral will be held from the residence Sun- 
day afternoon at 2:30 o'clock and the pall bearers 
will be mail carriers, wearing their uniforms and 
postal clerks. The casket will be draped with the 
American flag. The flag at the city hall is at half 
mast today out or respect to the memory of “Charlie’ 
Reed.—Menasha, (Wis.) Record, May 11. 


son, 


A single conversation across the table with a wise 
man is worth a month’s study of books.—Chinese 
Proverb. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


(Continued from page 197) 


_In the good old days before the war (Span- 

ish-American ) before bryan ran (in Nebraska 
we date every thing from the time bryan ran, 
just as did certain cold fossils date their find- 
‘ings before and after the flood) before. the 
country began to go to the dogs—lI was born. 
I do not recall that there were any astrological 
disturbances at the time, the heavens being 
calm; hence it is sometimes rather difficult 
to attempt to tell where I am at. 

Although not American born, [ do not 
swear by any of the kings. Am sometimes 
tempted to swear af the kings, however, when 
the girls get me tangled up in a game of cards. 
To prove that I was not meanly born I need 
only to cite the fact that, although well-to-do, 
none of my grandsires ever ran over any one 
with an auto. 

Nothwithstanding that, from kilts up, I have 
always stood in awe of two characters—the 
policeman and the school ma’rm, having been 
pursued by both in my nightmare, and never 
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EDITH UNA LONG 
Graduated June 11, 1911, from Council Bluffs 
— High School 


failing to take a “side-swipe” at them when 
occasion offers, yet I have never been caught 
by either. 

I am neither a Republican, a Democrat, a 
Socialist, an Arnachist, nor a “Pure-oralist.” 

My favorite sport is not the game of cro- 
quet. 

My favorite book ts not Bill Nye’s History 
of England. 

My favorite poet is neither Nix Waterman 
nor Max Beerman. 

My favorite novel is not “Trilby.” 

Lastly, and until [ have done something 
worthy of having this authentic chronological 
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“OLD OCEAN” 


citation revised, be it said without unpardon- 
able pride that I have never had my pictures 
in the Rogues’ Gallery. 


The Iowa School for the Deaf graduated a 
fine bunch of girls and boys last June. They 
are the first pupils to go through the High 
Class course established in the school last fall, 


and will enter Gallaudet College, next fall. 


Their Class Motto was: “Never Give Up,” 
which ought to be an inspiration to them dur- 
ing college days when they may be apt to feel 
dicouraged. The eldest daughter of their tea- 
cher also graduated last June from the High 
School in Councl Bluffs and goes to Gallaudet 
College with them as a Normal student to 
learn the ins and outs of teaching. Altogether 
Iowa will be well represented at Gallaudet Col- 
lege the coming year. 
B Pecke 


Deaf Printers Preferred 


That deaf-mute compositors of New York are 
making good is shown by the following ad., which 
appeared in the New York World of January Ist: 


COMPOSITOR—Boy wanted in printing office 
who can set straight matter; deaf-mute preferred. 
Address, stating wages wanted. M. N., 416 World. 


It is pleasing to see such an advertisment, even 
though it is only for an apprentice, as New York is 
a printer’s town, and to have a deaf-mute preferred 
shows that most of them are able to hold their own 
in one of most exacting trades. Among our ex- 
changes from the South and West we read of the 
same preference. It is a regretable fact, however, 
that some do not make good and hurt the chances 
of others. We have one hint to give to applicants for 
any sort of a position—never over-rate your abili- 
ties —The Catholic Deaf-Mute. 

In speaking of the great demand for deaf printers 
we have a word to say ourselves. All of our boys 
who have graduated from this school (Georgia) are 


holding down responsible positions in newspaper 


and job offices and are constantly in demand. Not 
one has proved inefficient—The School Helper. 


THE FIRST HIGH CLASS OF THE IOWA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
Left to right:—Arthur Rosmussen, Grace Evans, Jessie Litzenberg, Florence Hetts, Pearl Pol- 
lock, Fern Herrington, Leonard Rendall and the teacher J. Schuyler Long. 


We feel sure that the Schools for the Deaf caw 


duplicate the above remarks concerning their gradu-— 


ates who were taught printing while at school. It 
is unquestionably one of the best occupations for 
the deaf—especially if they reside in or near a city 
or a town of any size—and it is a very small town 
now-a-days that does not support one or more news- 
paper and job printing offices whose proprietors 
need and are anxious to obtain well-trained printers 
—the fact that they are deaf does not seem to act as 
a bar in the least. 

While we are not so fortunate as our Georgia 
friends in having all our deaf printer boys obtain 
positions, we know that the great majority of our 
graduates do make good after they leave us and ob- 
tain lucrative positions either as pressmen, straight 
matter and job compositors or linotype operators. 
Even among those of our pupils who went to Gallau- 
det College several after graduating again took up 
printing to earn a livlihood—their collegiate course 
unquestionably making them more capable and skill- 
ful—thus increasing their ‘earning capracities.—G. 
in Mt. Airy World. 


Services for Deaf-Mutes at St. Peter’s, 
Jersey City. 


Although discontinued for a time, the 
monthly instruction services for the deaf have 
been going on regularly the past four months, 
on each second Sunday, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Jersey City. 

Credit for this is due the Rev. Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Edward A. Magrath, S. J., whose in- 
terest in the silent people is a matter of many 
years past. Father Magrath consulted Rev. 
Father McCarthy, S. J., director of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Mission to the Deaf, of New 
York city, with the result the meetings have 
been well attended, and St. Peter’s Deaf-Mute 
Society re-organized, with Thomas Egan, a 
popular young deaf-mute of Jersey City, presi- 
dent, and Miss Teresa McCathy, of the 
Heights section, secretary. | 

On June 11, at St. Peter’s Hall, Grand and 
Van Vorst streets, the members of St. Peter’s 
Society held a reception, commencing at 3 
P.M., and a general invitation to the New Jer- 
sey deaf to attend was extended. A program- 
of exercises that appealed to both the hear- 
ing and deaf friends of the society was carried 
out. 

While the reception proper was held in St. 
Peter’s Hall, the services in the grand old 
interior of St. Peter’s Church was preceded by 
a nuptial ceremony, in which. the contracting 
parties were deaf-mutes, and New Jersey deaf- 
mutes at that. 


It is the quiet worker that succeeds. No one can 
do his best, or even do well, in the midst of badinage 
or worry or nagging. Therefore, if you work, do 


not put even a straw in the way of others. There, 


are rocks and pebbles and holes and plenty of ob- 
structions. It is the pleasant word, the hearty word, 
that helps.—E-x. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council B:uffs, Ia. 


KNOW THYSELF 


Reined by an unseen tyrant’s hand, 
Spurred by an unseen tyrant’s will, 
Aquiver at the fierce command 
That goads you up the danger hill, 
You cry: “O Fate, O Life, be kind! 
Grant but an hour of respite—give 
One moment to my suffering mind! 


I cannot keep the pace and live.” 

But Fate drives me on and will not heed 
The lips that beg, the feet that bleed. 
Drives, while you faint upon the road, 
Drives, with a menace for a goad; 
With fiery reins of circumstance 
Urging his terrible advance 

The while you cry in your despair, 
“The pain is more than I can bear!” 
Fear not the goad, fear not the pace, 
Plead not to fall from the race— 

It is your own Self driving you, 

Your Self that you have never known, 
Seeing your little self alone. 

Your Self, high-seated charioteer, 
Master of cowardice and fear, 

Your Self that sees the shining length 
Of all the fearful road ahead, 

Knows that the terrors that you dread 
Are pigmies to your splendid strength; 
Strength that you have never guessed, 
Strength that has never needed rest. 
Strength that holds the mastering rein, 
Secing beyond the sweat and pain 
And anguish of your driven soul 
The patient beauty of the goal! 


Fighting upon the terror field 
Where man and Fate come breast to breast, 
Pressed by a thousand foes to yield, 
Tortured and wounded without rest, 
You cried: “Be merciful, O Life! 
The strongest spirit must break 
Before this all-unequal strife, 
This endless fight for failure’s sake!” 
But Fate, unheeding, lifted high 
His sword, and thrust you through to die. 
And then there came one strong and great, 
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Who towered high over Chance and Fate, 
Who bcund your wound and eased your pain 
And bade you rise and fight again. 

And from some source you did not guess 
~Gushed a great tide of happiness— 

A courage mighticr than the sun— 

Who rose and fought and fighting, won! 
It was your own Self saving you, 

Your Self no man has ever known, 
Looking on flesh and blood alone. 

The Self that lives as close to God 

As roots that feed upon the sod. 

That one who stands behind the screen, 
Looks through the window of your eyes— 
A beimg out of Paradise 

The Self no human eye has seen, 

The living one who never tires, 

Fed by the deep eternal fires. 

Your flaming Self, with two-edged sword, 
Made im the likeness of the Lord. 

Angel and guardian at the gate, 

Master of Death and King of Fate! 

—By Angela Morgan. 


AC’S MUSINGS are holding the atten- 
tion of the SILENT Workers and bring- 
ing forth expressions of admiration ac- 

companied by the natural inquisitiveness of 
human nature to know who and what he really 
is. 


Accordingly, I asked him very politely ii 
he would please tell me all about himself so 


J. H. MACFARLANE 


I could tell on him in the SmLeNtr WorKER. 
He balked for, of course, he is a very modest 
and unassuming young man. ‘Then I threat- 
ened to use my hat-pin on him and also to 
get the deaf ladies of Omaha to pounce on 
him with theirs ditto. He was wise enough 
to see that it was all up with him for, being 
a mere man, he thinks that a lady’s hat-pin 
is her most formidable weapon. Thus it is 
evident that no “pretty please” from a woman 
counts with Mac the Muser, but a_ hat-pin 
makes him lose his “fighting edge.” The 
result is an “Ought-to-be-ography” by Mac 
himself, written to edify the SILENT WorKER 
folks, and yet, at the same time, preserve his 
maidenly modesty. It is so full of nots that 
a sort of introductory preamble, accompanied 
by a few pictures of Mac showing some of 
his “diversions,” is necessary. 

Some few years ago (he has forgotten how 
many) Mac, the Muser, was christened John 
Harvie MacFarlane away up in Ottumwa, 
Canada, among a colony of fierce Scotch Roy- 
alists, who made faces at Uncle Sam.. Way 
back in the years before Mac’s ancestors left 
Bonnie Scotland for the wilds of Canada, they 
were known as the makers of the famous Mac- 


Farlane brand of Scotch whiskey. That is 


nothing shocking or out of the ordinary, for 
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where was there ever a Scotchman, or an En- 
glishman, or an Irishman without the “wa drop 
o° whiskey !” 

Being born amid the snows of Canada, with 
the gay tartan plaid of the clan MacFarlane 
wrapped around him and the Royalists doing 
the Highland Fling to the martial strains of 
the bag-pipes, there is small wonder that John 
Harvie MacFarlane started to grow up like 
his brawn Scotch ancestors. In his robust 
young manhood he came near tipping the 
scales some where behind two hundred pounds. 
sut fate followed close, and while 

“Of stature fair and slender frame, 

But firmly knit, was Malcolme Graeme. 

The belted plaid and tartan hose 

Did never more graceful limbs disclose; 

His flaxen hair, of sunny hue, 

Curled closely round his bonnet blue.” 
unrelenting Fate laid him low with a touch of 
blood-poisoning which made a crippled invalid 
of him for long months until his power of 
hearing was affected and he became totally 
deaf. On losing his hearing, his crippled con- 
dition disappeared and he regained his health, 
though never with the same robust strength as 
before. He attended the Faribault, Minn, 
School for the Deaf for a short while and then 
entered Gallaudet College where he finished 
his education with the class of 1907. 

Deafness generally produces a sort of in- 
trospective melancholy in most semi-mutes and 
John Harvie MacFarlane turned to books and 
religion for comfort. He became deeply en- 
amored of the Muses and followed the Poetic 
impulse with such fervor that many exquisite 
bits of verse have come from his pen during 
moments of fine poetic frenzy. 

In looking around for a profession to fol- 
low, he hesitated between the ministry and 
teaching and finally decided on the latter. He 
accordingly marched with his camera and 
fountain-pen over to the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf where he has been teaching and 
musing for the past four years with pleasing 
success. 

Here is what John Harvie MacFarlane has 
to say, or rather will not tell, about himself: 


OUGHT-TO-BE-OGRAPHY 
BY MAC 

Inasmuch as a GALAXY of the hat-pin 
BRIGADE have threatened that, if I do not 
step out where they can get a good look at me; 
in other words, if | do not prepare my biog- 
raphy of myself as it ought to be; that is, an 
autobiography, they will lend their assistance, 
I herewith divulge to the long suffering reader 
some salient negations heretofore unbeknown 
Inasmuch, moreover as that eminently wise 
autobiographer, Benjamin Franklin, says that 
a man cannot touch as lightly as possible upon 
the ego, giving the gentle reader a picture of 
the subject as he is by confiding to him first 
what the subject is NOT. Having gotten 
away with the former, I shall probably have 
used up all the space allotted me by the inexor- 
able law laid down by the great Benjamin, and 
not being an aspiring congressman, I shall 
thereupon promptly “turn off the GAS.” 

(Continued on page 196) 
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HICACO 


By F. P. Gibson, Room 1401, Schiller Building. _ 


ERRIMENT was caused in Judge Devers 
courtroom to-day when Attorney Henry 

Walker began talking to the court with his 
fingers in the deaf and dumb language. 

“What's the matter; have you lost your speech?” 
asked Judge Dever. 

The only response that came from the lawyer was 
the twitching of his fingers as he pointed to a bottle 
which he pliced on the court’s bench. The cause 
of the lawyer's loss of speech. It was later learned. 
was an operation by which his tonsils were removed. 
The bottle the attorney placed on the bench con- 
tained the tonsils. 

Judge Dever was unable to understand the lawyer's 
sign talk and the latter finally had to resort to pencil 
and paper. He is counsel for Josie Mason, under in- 
dictment for shoplifting, and wanted a continuance 
in the case for three weeks. The request was 
granted and the lawyer left the courtroom smiling.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Indications point to the attendance at the I[I- 
linois Associations’ meetings at Jacksonville 
June 16 to 19, being well attended and the local 
committee of arrangements promise a program 
of unusual interest. 

The same may be said of the Michigan meet- 
ing, June 1g to 24, at Flint, and Wisconsin's at 
Oshkosh, June 30 to July 5. A good many 
Chicagoans are planning to take in one or 
the other of these meetings, they being held 
within easy reach gf the city promising the 
presence of some from here at each gather- 
ing. 

Indiana was to have its reunion this year as 
well, but it was thought best to postpone it to 
i912 so as_to convene in the new school build- 
ings which are to be dedicated next fall. 

fo fe at 

A Paris dispatch avers that the doom of oratorical 
lore is near. Frenchmen demanding that no one 
shall be allowed to speak in public unless he has a 
license, and the license is to be granted only if the 
applicant is able to make good as a speaker. It 1s 
calculated that the license system will prevent people 
from talking loudly in street cars and other railways 
about their family affairs, or talking during the pro- 
egress of plays and operas, and from chattering in 
the libraries of club-houses while other people are 
reading. If only good speakers are licensed, say the 
promoters, banquets and public dinners will be a de- 
light, all weather talk will be killed and people who 
will always and under all circumstances talk about 
themselves will have to be quiet. 


Such a proceeding would probably raise a 
howl in this country, as being unconstitutional 
—but it would meet with favor among the self- 
respecting deaf if it could apply to a certain 
part of the class. 


* ° ° 
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At the recent Child Welfare Exhibit held 
in this city the local schools for the deaf—pub- 
lic and private—were represented. However, 
everything was “purely oral’ and the dear 
public still has but the one-sided version of 
the methods of education employed. On the 
program for Mother’s Day, May 14, was this: 


PHILANTHROPY—‘How the deaf are 
taught to Speak;’ McCowen School for the 
Deaf. | 

We were under the impression such work 
was a part of “Education.” 
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VACATION PLEASURES 


If you pass through Chicago enroute to the 
Delevan convention take in the annual picnic 
of the Pas-a-Pas Club on July 4th. It will be 
held at a grove on the lake shore (at Bond 
Ave. and 79th St.) where Chicago’s celebrated 
lake breeze can be felt in all its glory. No 
better way of spending a sane Fourth could 
be offered you. 


° ° ° 
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For J. Cooke Howard's scrap book: 

New York, May 27.—Rev. Edgar S. Jackson, pas- 
tor of the Episcopal church at Maspeth, L. I., was 
at luncheon yesterday when the door bell rang and 
a well-dressed youth entered. The stranger bowed 
politely and thrust a note into the pastor’s hands. 
The note read: 

“Dear Friend—Having recently lost my speech 
and hearing through a severe attack of scarlet fever, 
l am trying to obtain money for an _ education. 
Kindly give what you can. Epwarp HELcEy. 

Rev. Mr. Jackson sent for John G. Godfrey, a 
neighbor, connected with the bureau of charities and 


the three started for Brooklyn, where the minister 


and Mr. Godfrey believed they could interest chari- 
table persons in the unfortunate youth. 

While boarding a crowded trolley car at Maspeth, 
a passenger accidently stepped on the youth’s foot. 
He regained speech at once and there was a volley of 
oaths. 

Then the minister and Mr. Godfrey took the “deaf 
and dumb” youth to Newtown police station and 
charged him with vagrancy. He got two months 
in the work-house.—Chicago Journal. 


° ¢ ° 
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Martin M. Taylor, a well-known Kalamazoo mute, 
has been appointed by Bishop John N. McCormick of 
western Michigan, to become lay missionary for 
this diocese. In this work he will take up the duties 
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that were left off by the noted Bishop Mann, who 
died recently in Ohio while on his way to Kalama- 
ZOO. 

For three years Mr. Taylor has been lay reader in 
the local society and he is greatly interested in the 
work of the Espiscopal church among the deaf- 
mutes. His appointment was confirmed recently by 
the board of missions of the Episcopal -church.— 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Tellier, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have gone to Holland and will spend 
about three months in Europe. Mrs. Fred 
Shotwell, of Rockford, Ill., left for Germany 
in May and will be gone until September. 


¥. ° ° 
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May 31 I had the good fortune of being able 
to attend the commencement day exercises of 
the Indiana School at Indianapolis. It was 
the first affair of those at my own alma mater 
—the Chicago Day Schools. A graduating 
class of fourteen was sent out—and the last 
from the halls of the old school that so many 
cf the Indiana deaf have received their edu- 
cation in during a period extending back over 
acentury. The class of 1912 will go out from 
the halls of the splendid new school that is to 
open this fall, and which was described in 
the April issue of this paper. 

That I was interested in the exercises goes 
without saying—it being a novel as well as 
pleasant and profitable experience to me. The 
program was, I suppose, about the same as 
is usual at such occasions, consisting of es- 
says and recitations, both Manual and oral, by 
officials of the school, presentation of diplomas, 
and closing with “The Star Spangled Banner” 
in signs by the entire class, and a benediction. 

To the lover of our language that song, ren- 
dered as it was in complete unison and as 
graceful signs as I have yet seen, and an essay 
—A Winter Idyl’—by Miss Ida Clark, one 
of the class, whose command of signs and ideas 
of rhythm were all they should be, was a most 
pleasing indication that the Indiana school 
has by no means lost its interest in the lan- 
guage of the class whose education it is guid- 
ing. 

An oral essay by a young man of 19 who 
lost his hearing at 16 seemed to be the “hit” 
of the day with those who could hear. In 
parenthesis, | wonder if his ability in that 
line was credited as it should be—to the fact 
he lost his hearing so recently, instead of to 
artificial speech or oral instruction—by those 
who applauded his essay. 


° ° ° 
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To THe Sirent WorkKeER staff I wish a 
pleasant and profitable vacation. May Octo- 
ber find us all back on the job with reminiscen- 
ces galore of the good old summertime. 


Commencement 


We stand on the edge of the “used-to-be,” 
And our hearts are thrilled 
As our thoughts are filled— 
With the rushing of cherished memory,— 
With the mingling of pain and victory, 
Before us troop the times now past, 

And filled with a purpose always true, 
Which pointed us on to a day in June, 
And closed in a day that has come too soon! 
We pause on the edge of the “yet-to-be,” 

And our souls are stirred 

As we hear the word— 
That closes school life for you and me, 
That bars our vanished “used-to-be.” 

In the “afterwhile” our lives will grow, 
Apart in work and widened aim; 

But memories dear will keep aglow, 
And bind us together as then the same, 

They will take us back to a day in June 
When our hearts and the world pulsed out one 

tune ! 
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next convention is now before the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 
The offers that have been made by different 
cities seeking the Convention are given here- 
with 


Ts question of selecting a place for the 


ATLANTA 


Although Atlanta has written her invitatioa 
to the Association to meet there, it will not be 
out of place to state the inducements that were 
offered in order that it may go on record. 

At the Colorado Springs convention a neatly 
printed little booklet was freely distributed by 
the Southern delegates, containing invitations 
to meet in Atlanta, from which the following 


extracts are made: 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COL. 


GREETING :—The Silent Folk of the South have 
never had the pleasure of entertaining the National 
Convention, but crave that privilege in 1913. 

Atlanta, the capital and commercial center of the 
greatest southern commonwealth opens her hearts, 
homes and hospitalities to you. Here has been 
builded a city that challenges the admiration of all 
visitors, compels the attention of all investors, and 
charms every guest who come within its magic bor- 
ders. 

The sun-land, the song-land the south-land invites 
you to the witchery of the magnolia, the bay and the 
fleecy fields, come but once within the spell and ail 
silent lips will sing the praises that speech seems 
inadequate to express. | 

We present you with the Convention sign and 
pass word 

1913 Atlanta 1913 
With earnest hope that we may greet you here, 
THE ATLANTA DEAF. 


The Mayor of Atlanta, under date of June 
2oth, 1910, extends the following official invi- 
tation: 


In behalf of all the people of the City of Atlanta, 
J invite your Association to hold its next Triennial 
Convention in Atlanta. 

In connection with the invitation I may say that 
the City of Atlanta has recently completed the con- 
struction of a large auditorium. This building is 
amply equipped with commodious committee rooms, 
and the entire building will be gladly placed at 
your disposal. | 

I earnestly hope that, in selecting the place for 
your next convention, you will give Atlanta the most 
serious consideration, as our people will be most 
delighted to have your convention meet here, and 
will give all your delegates a cordial and hospitable 
welcome. 

Yours very truly, 


Rost. F. Mappox, Mayor. 


GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF. 
ATLANTA, Ga., July 6, I9gI0. 
President National Association of the Deaf: 

On behalf of the Georgia Association of the Deaf, 
I extend to the National Association of the Deaf a 
cordial invitation to hold its next convention in the 
beautiful and enterprising city of Atlanta. 

The Association has never yet held a meeting in 
the real South—the land of cotton, possum and 
sweet ’taters. Atlanta, young, hustling, and am- 
bitious is, next to New Orleans, the chief metropolis 
of the South, and well worth a trip across the con- 
tinent to see. Come and get acquainted with the 
South and her people. A more warm hearted and 
progressive people can be found no where than in 
the city of Atlanta. And they are true blue Ameri- 
cans—every one of them. 

They will give you a genuine, old fashioned wel- 
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come, and every one knows what that means. 
Yours truly, 
S. H. FREEMAN, 
President. 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Secretary. 


ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
June 20, I9I0. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEar, 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 
GENTLEMEN :—The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the substantial and progressive business 
interests of the city, takes great pleasure in extend- 
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ing to your honorable body a cordial invitation t 
hold its next meeting here. 

Atlanta is a beautiful city, in the heart of the 
most progressive region in the South, and visitors 
have ample facilities for seeing the city and its en- 
vironment, as we have a more extensive street car 
system than any other city in the United States for 
the same population. 

If this invitation is accepted we-are sure you 
will enjoy your stay and you will have no reason 
to regret the selection of Atlanta as your place 
of meeting. 

Yours very truly, 
FrEDERIC J. PAxon, President, 
Watter G. Cooper, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, Ga., June 21, IQIO. 
To the National Association of the Deaf :—It gives 
me great pleasure to join others in extending you a 
very cordial invitation to hald your next meeting 
in Atlanta, the capital city of the State of Georgia. 
I am quite sure that if you should accept the in- 
vitation you would receive a very cordial Southern 
welcome and find your stay an exceedingly pleasant 
one. 
Respectfully, 
JosEpH M. Brown, Governor. 


ATLANTA DIVISION NO. 28, N. F. S. D. 


National Association of the Deaf:—In behalf of 
the Atlanta Division No. 28, N. F. S. D., we cor- 
dially extend you an invitation to hold your next 
convention in our beautiful and progressive city, in 
the real heart of the South. Come and see what 
our beautiful Southland is. 
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You can rest assured we will do our utmost to 
make the next convention a success, and that you 
will find a warm Southern welcome awaiting you. 

Respectfully, 
Xe = 
I. H. MarcHMAN, 


W. E. 


DICKERSON, 


(GHOLDSTON, 
Committee. 


~ The booklet closes with a hearty poem by 
L. F. Schaffer, setting forth the beauty, cool- 
ness, and other advantages of Atlanta as a con- 
vention city. 
ATLANTA, Ga., March 26, IQII. 
Mr. Oror Hanson, President N. A. D., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

My pear Mr. Hanson :—President Freeman of the 
Georgia Association of the Deaf has referred your 
letters of March 12th to me for reply. 

At the closing hours of the last convention the 
Atlanta and Georgia deaf made a verbal offer pledg- 
ing themselves to raise $1,500.00, and to work for 
an attendance and membership of 2000. Rev. Mich- 
aels backed this up pledging himself to raise 
another $1,500.00 in the other Southern states, thus 
making a total of $5,000.00. I may add that there is 
not the least doubt that it would have been raised. 

The above will cover your inquiries, I think, and 
will convince you that Atlanta’s invitation was genu- 
ine and bona fide. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Sec., G. A. D. 


The Tennessee Association of the Deaf, 
which met in Knoxville in September, passed 
resolutions endorsing Atlanta. A number of 
letters favoring the same city were also re- 
ceived last fall. 

The above concerning Atlanta is cited that 
it may go on record, as well as for the in- 
formation of those who were not present at 
the Convention. That our Southern friends . 
were very much in earnest in their desire for 
the Convention admits of no question. Their 
action in withdrawing their invitation is to be 
regretted, but as they have done so, and for 
reasons which to them seemed sufficient, the 
matter need not be discussed further. 


OMAHA 


Mr. W. H. Rothert presented the claims of 
Omaha at the Convention in Colorado Springs. 

In response to a request for a statement as 
to the definite offers made the following tele- 
gram, which was sent to Mr. Rothert at Colo- 
rado Springs, has been forwarded: 


OmaHaA, NEB. Aug. 10, IQIO. 
W. H. Roruerr: 
National Convention for the Deaf, 
CoLorADO SPRINGS, CoLo. 
Commercial Club of Omaha _ extends cordial 


ivitation to your organization to meet in Omaha, 
1913. Will guarantee best of entertainment, place 
of meeting free, badges, souvenirs, auto, trolley rides, 
etc. Our publicity department will co-operate spend- 
ing all money necessary to advertise meeting, secure 
largest attendance possible, furnish headquarters for 
officers, etc. 
CoMMERCIAL CLuB oF OMAHA. 


Witt A. CAMPELL, Manager. 


The Omaha deaf have out literature setting 
forth the advantages of Omaha as a convention 
city. 

A number of letters favoring Omaha have 
been received, and will be presented later as 
discussion. This merely presents the offers 
made by the city. 
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ABERDEEN, SO. DAK. 

At the Colorado Springs Convention Mr. C 
H. Loucks received and read a telegram from 
Citizens of Aberdeen offering $500.00 as an 
entertainment fund in case the Convention 
should come to Aberdeen. 

Under date of April 12th, Mr. Loucks writes 
as follows, in reply to a request for definite in- 
formation : | ae 

The City of Aberdeen has given me permission 
to double the amount of bid that | made for her at 
Colorado Springs, but in the interest of harmony 
the deaf of the think it best to withdraw 
from this race. 

Accordingly I hereby withdraw Aberdeen’s offer. 

Thanking you for the opportunity to present Aber- 
deen’s offer and wishing you the best of success, lam 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. H. Loucus. 


State 


ST. LOUIS 
The invitation from St. Louis was presented 
at Colorado Springs by Rev. Mr. Cloud. 
A request for definite information as to the 
offers made was mailed March t2th, but no 
reply has yet been received. 


OTHER CITIES 

The claims of other cities will be presented 
in the next number of the Journal. Discus- 
sion will follow, and ample time will be given 
for the presenting the advantages of each con- 
testant before a vote is taken by the Executive 
Committee. 

Otor Hanson, Chairman Ex. Com. 

SEATTLE, May, IQII. 

BUFFALO 

A letter from the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club offers a free conven- 
tion hall, and this is practically the only in- 
ducement offered aside from the general at- 
tractions of the city. 

Mrs. Gertrude E. M. Nelson has written 
considerably in favgr of the city and has en- 
deavored to enlist the interest of prominent 
‘citizens, but no specific proposition except that 
above mentioned has been received. 

Aside from Mrs. Nelson, no interest in the 
convention_has been shown by the deaf cf 


Buffalo. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 30, IO17. 
Mr. A. L. Rorerts, 

FriEND:—I brought the matter in your recent let- 
ter before the C. A. D. at our meeting Saturday 
night. The sentiment of the members was that we 
guarantee the N. A. D. no stated sum, but that tne 
N. A. D. will have a very good place in which to 
hold their meeting. The management of the Y. M. 
C. A. will allow the N. A. D. the use of their magni- 
ficent dining room. I also believe that the Chamber 
of Commerce has tendered Mrs. Bates the use of 
their auditorium. The C. A. D. likewise pledges 
itself to see that the visitors have a good time gener- 
ally and will raise a sufficient sum for entertainment. 
Mrs. Bates is an adept in getting concessions of 
various kinds, so. we expect to be able to give a 
sufficiency of entertainment without the expediture 
of a large sum of money. 

Cleveland has many good attractions besides its 
comparative coolness in summer. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. R. Nemuie, Secretary. 

4317 E. Coy St., Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND 


The above letter, which was _ received 


through Mr. Roberts, of Kansas, is all that has 
been received from the Cleveland deaf, and no 
further interest has been shown. 

I am informed that one reason for the ap- 
parent lack of interest is the unauthorized 
statement made that the N. A. D. would de- 
mand a guarantee fund of $2,000.00. As 


’ Lakes, 


THE SILENT WORKER 


has been stated already in these columns, no 
such demand has been or will be made. 


’ MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Organized 1880. Incorporated May 14, 1909. 
Meetings on second and fourth Thursdays. 

Officers: H. L. Williams, Pres., Minnie Hauberg, 
Vice Pres.; Jens Hansen, Sec.; Mrs. Fred Brant, 
Tres. ; 

Ex. Com. W. R. Wiliams, A. R. Spear, Jens Han- 
sen, L. P. Dane, Mrs. F. Brant, J. S. S. Bowen, Fred 
Brant. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 27, 1910. 
Mr. Otor Hanson, President of the N. A. D., 
Downs Block, Seattle, Wash. 

DeAR Sir:—The Minneapolis Association of the 
Deaf begs to extend invitation to the N. A. D. to 
hold its next convention in the City of Minneapolis. 

We do not make any promise as to the exact 
amount of money we will guarantee for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates, but we will raise all the 
money necessary to entertain the convention in pro- 
per style. Our reputation and standing guarantees 
that we will leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of caring for the delegates. 

The next convention of the N. A. D. will be im- 
portant in many respects and it is essential that it 
should not be held in some obscure inaccessible hole- 
in-the-wall, but in one of our great central cities 
where a representative attendance may be assured. 

Minneapolis possesses all the advantages, is open 
to no objection and is the only city we know of suit- 
able for the convention and capable of entertaining 
the delegates in proper style. 

Your committee cannot do better than to get a 
move on and set the harmony ball rolling by select- 
ing Minneapolis as the city for the next convention 
of the N A. D. 

Advise us promptly and we will do the rest. 

| Respectfully, 
Jens HANSEN, 
Secretary. 


The above is all that has been received from 
Minneapolis. ’ 
KALAMAZOO. 
CITY OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Office of the Mayor. 
Mr. Onor HaANson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Sir:—Mr. Martin Taylor of this city, 
who is Secretary of the Mid-West Association of 
the Deaf, is using his best endeavor to have the 
next national association meet in Kalamazoo. I 
understand that there are several other cities that 
would be glad to entertain you and for that reason 
! would like to urge the claims of Kalamazoo. 

In the first place, Kalamazoo is very centrally lo- 
cated, being only three hours’ ride from Chicago. 
We are situated in the midst of a beautiful agri- 
cultural country, have first class hotel facilities, 
numerous educational and industrial institutions that 
will prove interesting to your members. Kalamazoo 
is a thriving city of 40,000 inhabitants, every one 
of whom would be glad to greet your members and 
would do their utmost to make your convention the 
success that I have no doubt it would be were you 
to come here. 

As we are located about midway between the Great 
numerous side-trips could be arranged at 
very little expense, so taken altogether, we feel con- 
fident that your association will make no mistake 
if it brings its next convention to our city. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. H. Farrrevt, Mayor. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, Jan. 3, IQII. 
Otor Hanson, President National Ass’n of the Deaf, 
709 2nd. Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

DeEaR Sir:—It has come to our knowledge through 
the Secretary of the local Association, Mr. Martin 
H. Taylor, that the place for holding the next Na- 
tional Convention will be decided by a committee of 
which you are the chairman. 


The Commercial Club, representing the principaf 
commercial and civic interests of our city, with a 
membership of four hundred, wish to extend to the 
members of your association an invitation to meet 
with us in 1913, and should you favor us with an 
acceptance of this invitation, we promise you our 
assistance in every way possible in making the meet- 
ing one of both pleasure and profit. , 

Our transportation facilities are unsurpassed by 
any city in the Central West, we having four trunk 
lines, namely, the Michigan Central, Pennsylvania 
Central, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and 
Grand Trunk. These trunk lines with their connec- 
tions represent a mileage of 40,000 miles. 

Our hotel accommodations are ample both in high- 
class and in medium. We have pleasant auditori- 
ums, (one sufficient for your purposes will be fur- 
nisher gratis) and besides this, we have in our city 
45 deaf-mutes who will have the support of our en- 
tire population of 45,000, who will be on hand to 
offer such greetings and entertainment as may be 
desired. 

Trusting you may give the consideration we think 
we deserve, we are, 

Yours most respectfully, 
The Commercial Club, 
J. D. CLEMENT, Sec’y. 


KaLAMAZoO, Micu., Jan. 5, IQII. 

My Dear Mr. Hanson :—A copy of the Gazette 
we mailed you the other day, containing an item 
in reference to the next meeting of the N. A. D., of 
which you are the honorable president. Also the 
mayor and secretary of the Commercial Club were 
requested to write you an invitation. I trust you 
will give their letters and enclosures due considera- 
tion. Without trespassing upon he columns of the 
deaf press we have worked quietly and unostantiously 
to lay the advantages of our city before the Execu- 
tive Conimittee by mail. 

Being Secretary of the Mid-West Association of 
the Deaf this letter inviting you to investigate the 
claims of Kalamazoo as a first class convention place 
is official and bears the endorsement of the board’ 
of Managers called in special session on the 3Ist 
day of Dec., IgIo. 

The Kalamazoo Society of the Deaf also authorized 
me in conjunction with the Mid-West Association 
to write you. 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter which the 
Secretary of the Commercial Club wrote Editor 
Hodgson. A copy has also been mailed to Messrs. 
Regensburg, Allabough, Fox, and Gibson. 

Look at the map and you will not fail in your 
estimation of the number of visitors that will swarm: 
to Kalamazoo. , 

Very respectfully yours, 
Martin N. Taytor. 


CoMMERCIAL CLUB, 
KALAMAZOO, Micu., Jan. 3, IQII 
Epwin A. Honcson, ; 
Station M., New York City. 

DEAR Sir:—An editorial in a recent number of 
your paper has just been shown us, in which you 
recommend Atlanta, Ga., as the next place for hold- 
ing the Triennial Convention. 

We presume that at the time of writing you had 
never considered the advisability or the advantages 
of holding this convention in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Situated in the Middle West, having four Trunk 
lines of railroad with a mileage of 45,000 miles with 
plenty of first-class hotel accommodations at reason- | 
able rates, lying in the beautiful valley of the Kala- 
mazoo River, our educational institutions consisting 
of Kalamazoo Collge, Western State Normal, Naza-. 
reth Academy for girls, Barber Hall for boys, Le- 
Fevre Institution, Public School, Manual Training 
Schools, Public Schools with fifteen buildings and a 
large corps of teachers, three business colleges, three 
art schools, and numerous musical institutions and 
private schools, we feel that the delegates could be 
thoroughly interested in this direction. 

Besides this we are a manufacturing center, hav- 
ing at this time 228 regularly inspected factories,. 
manufacturing a very diversified line of products, 
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taining this convention in the charasteristic Kalama- 
zoo manner which has gained for us so enviable a 
reputation. : 
Trusting you will withdraw your recommendation 
of Atlanta exclusively, and suggest to this committee 
that they consider our city, we are 
Most respectfully yours, 
The Commercial Club, 


J. D. CLEMENT, Secretary. 


P. S—We are enclosing you under separate cover 
a copy of “The Lure of Kalamazoo.” 


In addition to the above, a number of letters, 
circulars and newspaper clippings have been 
received indicating that the convention has 
been well advertised, and considerable interest 
aroused, not only among the deaf but also 
among the hearing people. A small place has 
some advantages as a convention city in that 
the delegates are apt to receive better con- 
sideration and more attention than in a large 
city where they are lost sight of. The at- 
tentions shown us at Colorado Springs were 
certainly all that could be desired. 


.. ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 


ATLANTIC Crry Pusticiry BurEAU, 
AtTLANtic City, N. J., Jan. 16, 1gtt. 


Mr. O. H. REGENSBURG, Secretary, 
National Congress of the Deaf. 

Dear Sir:—I would like to obtain your next con- 
vention for Atlantic City and trust that at the proper 
time and place you will take favorable action upon 
this, our hearty invitation. 

Our resort is an ideal convention city and its at- 
tractions are unsurpassed anywhere, while its hotel 
accommodations are practically unlimited, being the 
most modern and reasonable of any similiar place in 
the world. Our railway facilities are the best in 
the United States, being only one hour’s ride from 
Philadelphia and three from New York city. Trans- 
portation can be arranged for at as low rates as 
any point in the country. We would have no trouble 
whatever in taking the best of care of the delegates 
who attend your convention, and the bureau will 
give all possible assistance desired without any ex- 
pense to you for its services. 

This invitation is extended not only by the Bureau 
of Publicity but also on behalf of the Atlantic City 
Hotel Men’s Association and the Atlantic City Busi- 
ness League. 

Should Atlantic City be favored with your next 
meeting please so advise us, and, if desired, I will 
be happy to co-operate in making it a success to ail 
interested. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce S. LEAHART, 
Secretary-Director. 


The above is all that has been received from 
Atlantic City. It is evidently simply a busi- 
ness proposition, and the deaf do not seem to 
have any hand in the invitation. It shows that 
a convention is a desirable thing for a city 
from a purely business standpoint. 

This matter of a convention city is now open 
for discussion until further notice. Several 
letters have been received already, which will 
be used in later issues of the Journal. 

It will be advisable to consider the question 
“informally,’’ by discussing it until the matter 
is fully understood. A motion will then be 
in order to select one place or another for 
the convention, and then a vote will be taken. 
Ample time will be given for representation of 
all important points, but discussion must be 
brief, and if too long only essential points will 


be published. 


Oror Hanson, 
. Chairman Ex. Com. 
SEATTLE, May 15, Igtt. : 


. OW Ie : ‘ . 
With nothing in this world to do 
But sit and dream the whole day thro, 
Or lie upon some mossy log 

And idly gossip with a frog; 

Or dwell within some shady pool, 
Amid the reeds and rushes cool, 
And know no matter what befell, 

I’d but to draw within my shell 
And let the whole world go to 


Well, I’m a turtle — I’ve turned turtle— 
quite a nice cool-rested unresponsive, non- 
hustling, don’t-care-a-continential turtle! Its 
great! Try it, ye nerve frazzled fraternity! 
Your tribulations will fall from you like a kim- 
ona. First shed the city from your system, 
then take the following prescription :— “Two 
or three big hills,’—administered either before 
or after meals, and washed down with a 
“surgling”’ streamlet—the lovely historic Ohio 
preferred— inflate your lungs to the limit with 
the ozone that is free to the “poorest comer” 
hereabouts. Pump up your .soul to encom- 
pass the majesty and mystery of the uplift- 
ing horizon. Forget things. Now you feel 
better already. ‘The city’—ninety, safe ver- 
dant miles away—for a little while anyway. 
The Monument and the Capitol are soothing- 
ly out of sight. The “honk” of the automo- 
bile is deliciously dumb. The clang of the 
trolley is but a feverish dream. This is rest 
and “rusticity,”” with the rusty city blotted far 
out of the picture. This is “The Valley of 
Delight,” a region of exquisite loveliness, 
vibrant with history. The “Welkin” (I sup- 
pose there is a Welkin some where around) 
is athrob with the ghost of martial echoes 
of the long, long ago. It is all like a faraway 
dream, those 

“Old forgotten far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


And this is a “dream” country. Thro the 
mist and the mellowness of the ages that have 
“drowsed” away since then. It seems strange 
that all those dim traditions could ever have 
been true; that these sleepy old hills should 
ever have been wakened by “bugle blasts.” 
A few undulant miles away where one may 
lie down in the “green pastures,” blissfully, ex- 
cept for the “chiggers” and be led along “still 
waters” on halycon trails, is a wonderful 
spring, that has been the focus for a great re- 
sort—almost since Adam and Eve were in the 
best society. In “Ante bellum” days, Clay and 
Webster and all that “bunch” used to come in 
stage coaches, post chaise and all that ilk. 
And here folks still drift and dream and make 
the chicken fly!—lIt’s “rester.”’ 

| “OCCASIONAL.” 
“Dixie LAND,” June, IQIt. 


The Rule of Three’ 


Three things to wish for—health, friends and a 
cheerful spirit. 

Three things to delight in—frankness, freedom 
and beauty. 

Three things to admire—power, gracefulness and 
dignity. 

Three things to avoid—idleness, loquacity and flip- 
pant jesting. 

Three things to govern—temper, tongue and con- 
duct. 

Three things to hate—cruelty, arrogance and af- 
ffectation. 

Three things to love—purity, truthfulness and 
honor. 

Three things to be—brave, gentle, loving. —The 
Pilgrim. 


Who knows most grieves most for wasted time.— 
—Dante. 


UVCT. e DOOKS are closed for some 
with finality. Another advance along 
the educational highway has passed into His- 
tory. Soon all will have departed along their 
several ways and pleasures. The joys, the 
sorrows of the School year, pass from the real 
into the backward glancing realm of dreams. 
To some the parting that comes at this time 
is tinged with real regret; to others it evi- 
dences a decided relief; of the two a logical 
choice would not be difficult of selection. It 
is always an easy matter after opportunities 
are gone and fortune has knocked at your 
door without answer to fill one’s mind with 
vain regrets for the things that “might have 
been,” the good that might have been accom- 
plished and the wrongs that might not have 
been done. Experience is a valuable teacher. 
To some she is kind; to others a stern and 
strict taskmaster. But the days of our re- 
trival are past, even the hours of our glory 
grow dim in hazy memory. The time has 
come to say good-bye. To some it is merely 
“Au revoir; to others the parting is one of 
finality. Sensationalists tell us that school 
friendships are the most lasting and endur- 
ing of any that are made. The care-free 
geniality, friendly rivalry and jovial com- 
radeship inspire a closer bond of union than 
the more commonplace things, an existence 
already too commonplace by convention and 
custom, and are we saying good-bye to all 
of this? Some of us, for all time? How 
deep the feeling, how sincere the regret can 
be evidenced only by the sudden tightening 
of the heart-strings, the sharp intake of the 
breath, the stubborn mist that rises unbidden 
to the eyes, as the mysterious lump ascends 
until one has to swallow tremendously 19 
keep from losing it entirely. There 1s 
one thing that must be remembered strictly 
in our future dealings with ourselves and 
our fellows, brief suggestion as to the 
reality and necessity, and we = shall ex- 
tend our hand for the parting clasp. Each 
one of us who goes out from _ school, be 
it on a vacation or be it graduation, rep- 
resents his own immediate sphere and that of 
the School, its customs, its ideals, its princi- 
ples, as truly as the good disciple, Matthew, 
applied the proverb—By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Can we assert that the School 
is known by the representatives it sends forth 
—the stamp is upon us all. Let us see that 
we bear ourselves in a manner worthy of the 
honor! 

An all too uncompromisingly critical public is 
waiting to attach a stigma whereever the 
slightest opportunity may be offered. And so 
as we make our final adieux to the school and 
its connections and advance into a_ broader 
field of activity let us not forget our “Alma 
Mater” in the hurry and bustle of frenzied 
existence. It is a duty we owe! We believe 
we are not sacriligious when we say a sacred 
duty, to bear ourselves as true and worthy 
representatives. See that you deserve the title. 

“Lord God of hosts be with us yet— 
Lest we forget! Lest we forget!” 


“OCCASIONAL.” 


The prosperity of a nation depends, not on the 
abundance of its revenues, nor the strength of its 
fortifications, nor on the beeauty of its public build- 
ings, but on the number of its cultivated citizens, on 
its men of education and character. Here are to 
be found its true interest, its chief strength, its real 
power.—Martin Luther. 


There cannot be a greater rudeness than to inter- 
rupt another in the current of his discourse.—Locke. 
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The Brotherhood gf Man 


(Continued from page 182) 

schools and academies for the hearing. This 
is fraud, pure. and simple. Do the oralists 
repudiate such preposterous claims made for 
their method? They do not. The fact is that 
the oral movement profits by all these frauds 
and misrepresentations, inasmuch as the gen- 
eral public are easily misled. Truer word was 
never spoken than when P. T. Barnum said 
that the American people liked to be hum- 
bugged. But suppose the tables were turned. 
Suppose all the fraud and mispresentation and 
exaggeration set against oralism. Maybe then 
the oral advocates who sit silent so compla- 
cently, would awake to action and protest 
against the injustice that was being done to 
their cause. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote that im- 
mortal statement that man is entitled to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” did 
he intend to bar out the deaf? Are the deaf 
to be denied those inalienable rights? — It 
would seem so when laws are passed affecting 
their welfare without giving them a chance 
to protest. When intolerant theorists decide 
all questions affecting the education and happi- 
ness of the deaf without consulting them. The 
arrogance of the ultra oralist 1s superb. He 
knows that oralism is the only method, that 
the sign-language is an abomination. To be 
sure, he knows nothing of the sign-language 
itself ; he has little or no knowledge of the life 
of the deaf out in the world. What of that? 
He knows he is right, simply because he is he. 

We deaf people have a right to seek happi- 
ness in our own way, as long as we do not in- 
terfere with the happines of others. But alas 
for humanity! There are too many people 
in this world who do not wish other people 
to be happy unless it is in their particular pet 
way. And there seem to be many people who 
do not wish the deaf to be happy unless it is 
in the oral way. Our sign-language injures 
no one. It interferes with no one’s rights. 
It is our greatest source of instruction and 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


tlemen handed in their cards with promise of 
nearly fifty yen for the work. 

From the first it has seemed to me best for 
the blind girls to be taught together with the 
seeing girls, and mingle in their games. The 
reason for large institutions for the blind and 
deaf lies in the fact that for so many years 
they were neglected—left out of the race al- 
together—and philanthropists, at first thought, 
brought them together in special institutions. 
Sut this is not essential; in fact is detrimental. 
For even though a special teacher be added to 
a school staff here and there for the beginners, 
the expense would be much less than the sup- 
port of special institutions—the blind or deaf 
child would be kept in touch with other chil- 
dren, which is of great advantage. To il- 
lustrate, three of our blind girls finished the 
work of the lower school two years ago to- 
gether with three seeing girls, having used in 
“Point” the same text books and having had 
the benefit of whatever had been taught the 
seeing girls with but little more tax upon the 
teachers. The oldest of the three, Pongnai 
© (baptized ‘“Prudence’’), remains in_ the 
school to teach the new girls and to help the 
seeing teachers with the other blind pupils who 
are now scattered in threes and fours through 
all the grades of the lower school. The two 
younger girls, Pauline Yi and Fanny Chyo, 
entered the Union Academy, where their work 
compares favorably with their more fortunate 
school-mates. Mrs. Moffet, M.D., who tea- 
ches them physiology, reports them among her 
very best pupils. 

Beside the work already provided for we 
need as follows: 

Ten $25 scholarships for needy pupils; $60 
salary for special teacher for deaf boys; $60 
salary for special teacher for deaf girls; $60 
salary for matron of girls’ dormitories ; $500 
for stereograph plant to produce Bibles and 
text-books in sufficient quanities for the blind, 
and for industrial work for both the blind and 
deaf ; $5,000 for dormitories for deaf and blind 
boys ; $5,000 for dormitories for deaf and blind 
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Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = + 10,15 and 25 cents 
p Diab + = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 
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GASLIGHT 
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makes best photographic prints. 


softness 


happiness. It is “the tie that binds’ us into : sig Great latitude, depth, 
brotherhood. To try and deprive us of It gum _— and richness. These characteristics | 
oo against our will is an act of oppression that belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
a is not-only an offense against the principle of ery bit of detail there is in the nega- | 
sf ee ne Going A , >) tive; it is brilliant in bigh lights, half | 
= e people who assail it do not understand it FOUN W ay Py ee Ee ee | 
Bee: and cannot appreciate it. They condemn tt c 
fe unheard. Such a trampling upon human . Send for ‘‘ Tipster’? — full of 
e rights lead to revolution. It led to the Eng- Hundreds of delightful outing spots in the photographic information — free. 
" lish Revolution, the French Revolution, the en ee ee ee ee ee See ee 


American Revolution, and it has led the re- 
sistance to tryranny in all ages. 

It is essential that the deaf realize the claims 
of brotherhood, the need of standing together. 
We must get together and stick together. In 
every city, in every state, we must form as- 
sociations and organize to fight for our rights. 
As we have been assailed in Nebraska, so we 
may be assailed in other states. Muspresenta- 
tion and exaggeration are booming the cause 
of oralism throughout the country. Deaf im- 
posters are going about placing an undeserved 
stigma upon our class. Are we to sit supine 
and allow such things to be done. Never! It 
is true that we are comparatively few in num- 
bers. But wrong cannot always triumph. 
Right must ultimately prevail. And if we re- 
spond to the call of brotherhood, if we stand 
shoulder to shoulder, directing all our ener- 
gies toward the same end, we may, like that 
phalanx of old, win our way to victory at last 
through the ranks of the opposition. 


Rock Island Lines DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 


COMPANY: 
Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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here’s Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Cali- 

fornia, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and numerous re- 
sorts along the Pacific Coast that offer numerous 
opportunities for rest, recreation and sight-see- 
ing. If you don’t know just where to go leta 
Rock Island representative plan your trip. 

If you have decided where you will go let him 
relieve you of all details incident to the trip 

Information about any trip any where on re- 
quest. 
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New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


Dccseenmineaimianines 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters. 
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K. E. PALMER, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass’gr Agt. 
401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


DIRECTORY OF THEATERS: 


Fifth Avenue.—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts. 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street.—Mov-. 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue—Moving Pictures—. 
Daily Changes. . | 

| Harlem Opera House—i25th Street and 7th Avenue. 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 
Daily except MONDAYS from Pier1, N. R., New York, | Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 
ONLY at 8.20 A.M. . Two Big Shows Daily. 
Bait and tackle on board. Fare: Gentlemen, 75c.; Ladies, | B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
5oc.; Children, 25¢. each. F, F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy.. 
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some other prominent Pyeng Yang men inter- 
oe ested in educational matters. My rooms were 
crowded with an interested and enthusiastic 
company, and quite unsolicited the native gen- 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 


Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial — 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
CCCCCETEE 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons | 


—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


RAQQD 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


| & CO., 


35 Kast State Street, 
| TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


oe 


Hardware | | Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Mantels Facings 


. 


Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


= 


THE SILENT WORKER 


d _ 
John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AN D 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 


SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Se 


Tn a Burry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


—€. F. Hooper § Co., 
8 S. “Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


‘ 


f om 
COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 


The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different—very different. They are cut 
in college style—with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 


College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 


$15 to $35 


Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 


Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear. Silk and Sisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME O 


F 
GUNSON “oliege Brana 
Clothes 
117-11g East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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WMAPPAAE THE NEW JERSEYwawwn 
State } 
Normal and Model : 
Schools 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 
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Is a professional School, devoted to n 
» the preparation of teachers for the { 
; 
» Public Schools of New Jersey. > 
4 , , 
> Its course involves a thorough know- 2 
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» ledge of subject matter, the facultiesof § 
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> mind and how so to present that mafter > 
> as to conform to the law of mental de- 4 
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The Model School 
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It is a thorough Academic Training 
4 . 
‘ School preparatory to college, business 
; or drawing-room. 
The schools are well provided with 
$ apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
$ tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 


to teach and $200 for others. : P 


: 
$ 

2 

2 

P 4 

2 

2 

3 

> 3 

; 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
2 a year for cost of books for those in- 
$ tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
$ per year, according to grade, for those 
$ in the Model. 

8 The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
$ gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
€ provided with baths and the modern 
2 conveniences. The sleeping rooms - 
é nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

$ For further particulars apply to the 
5 Principal. ! 
$ J. M. GREEN. 
>$ 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
J. DALE DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wo. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 


GEORGE A. FREY 


‘SILAS R. MORSE 


S. St. MCCUTCHEN 


JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. , 
Cuas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
Wo. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


FRANCIS SCOTT 


JAMES I,. Hays 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD Russ 


Officers of The Board 


JAMES. HAG. ......0-ccccece cosccceres -+++.+-President 
reek, GH. BOMAUPOEER osc cs ccs tsccenses Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER... ..... ei nigit aes ienaane Secretary 
HENRY J. WEST...... ab enss ene Shen Se S04 80% . Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 3st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 

and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......... .....Superintendent 
THOMAS F. EERARNEN . 2.000 cccscccsss sesee + eeWwara 
B. HOWARD SHARDP.............. .Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS.......Supervisor of Girls 
HELEN READY..... .............Assistant Supervisor 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... .....Attending Physician 
MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S........02...+++0.0-- Dentist 
BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............ ..-Oculist 
ee Ee Bes Ot rrr ere rT 
BIA. Bh, CRAPT «on occcvencsevscnccessseecssce AROEED 


Miss HELEN CH. VAIL MIss ELIZABETH HALL 


Industrial Department. 


‘MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... Kindergarten 


and Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER..........Printing and Engraving 
J. Ty. JOHINGON.... .c.ccec ccs ccccccee sss WOOG-WORRM 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON ..................Shoemaking 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE......... Ce TT 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN..........Sewing, Assistant. 


writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


Superintendent, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
Miss MARY D. TILSON 


Academic Department. 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MIss MARY R. Woop 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... | econ and 


Embroidery 


EDWIN MARKLEY........... ......Physical Direetor 


—— 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvnricutTs &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and Goseriptien 4 


gpectal notice, without o RR in ry . 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely iliustrated weekly. Larnest cir- 
eulation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN £ Co, 2212. New York 


Washington, D. 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


. 9385 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. 

KRAUFMAN‘S 


§ 3 4125 se Broad St. 
Lafayette St. 


NORMAN HOUSE 


28 & 34 Bath Ave., 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


One of the finest locations. Board is 
good and wholesome. For many years has 
had the patronage of silent people. Terms 
exceptionally low from May Ist until July 
15th, and after Labor Day. July15 to Sep~ 
tember $8 to$12 per week. $2.00 per day’ 
Write for terms, Mrs. C. R. Priest. 


Che = Deaf-Mutes’ = Register 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. :: : 


Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


Sample copies free 


Che Deaf-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Nurserymen, « eo 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front ag 
RENTON. N. J 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL'S 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. Jd. 


NEW JERSEY 


History & Genealogy 


a SPECIALTY 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


School and Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 
Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 
‘‘The Capital’’ --$1.00-- Pen 
We are agents for the 
Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go — —aIw | 
WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


x29 North Broad 8St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture oe 
Carpet in this city. 
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